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Wee Ann 


Chapter I 
Wee Ann Goes Visiting 

‘HE was five years old, and her name 
was Ann MacKensie, but every one 
called her Wee Ann. You see her moth- 
ers name was Ann, too, and how could 
her father tell which one he meant unless 
he called one Ann and the other Wee 
Ann? So at home Mother and Father 
called her Wee Ann, and out in the coun- 
try Grandmother MacKensie and Uncle 
Jamie and Aunt Jean called her Wee 
Ann, and I suppose that not until she is a 
tall young lady with hair piled high on her 
head will people stop calling her Wee Ann. 
And perhaps some won't stop even then. 
“T’m going visiting,” said Wee Ann. 
And so she was. She was going to visit 
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Grandmother MacKensie in the country 
and she meant to stay a long time. 

Father was hard at work building ships 
to help win the war, and Mother must 
stay at home to help him. But Wee Ann 
was free to go visiting. So Mother packed 
her clothes in the little steamer trunk 
that had once been to Scotland and back, 
and Uncle Jamie came all the way from 
the country and spent the night just so 
he could take her home with him the 
next day. 

Wee Ann loved Uncle Jamie. He knew 
so many stories and he could do so many 
wonderful things. The very night he came 
he had made Wee Ann’s doll, Mary Queen 
of Scots, laugh and cry and say ‘“‘ Mam- 
ma’’ in a way she never did before, and 
yet his lips hadn’t moved a single bit. 
You would never have guessed Uncle 
Jamie was doing it if he hadn’t told 
you so. 
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‘Tell me how the train will go to- 
morrow,” demanded Wee Ann. 

And Uncle Jamie had hooted and puffed 
and turned himself into a railroad whistle 
until Wee Ann’s mother had covered her 
Gars with her hands and ‘said’ ** Off to 
bed with you, Wee Ann, this minute, or 
you'll never be up in the morning to 
catch the train.” 

But Wee Ann was up in the morning 
before any one else. 

She waked every one hours too soon 
for fear she and Uncle Jamie would miss 
the train. 

She could scarcely eat her breakfast of 
oatmeal porridge she was so excited. 

But at last the time came to say good- 
bye. Wee Ann kissed everybody three 
times round. “Everybody” was Father 
and Mother and Jumbo, the gray flannel 
elephant, who was to stay home and keep 
company with Sandy, Mary Queen of 
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Scots’ brother. Sandy would leak saw- 
dust in spite of all Mother’s patching and 
mending, so of course he couldn’t go 
visiting. 

But Mary Queen of Scots was going. 
She wore a new Glengarry bonnet made 
of a piece of blue velvet with a bit of red 
feather stuck in the side. 

Wee Ann carried her in her arms and 
made her wave good-bye to Father and 
Mother standing on the doorstep as she 
and Uncle Jamie went down the street. 

They were not late for the train. They 
were very, very early, but not too early 
for Wee Ann. It was such fun to see the 
people come hurrying through the sta- 
tion. One little boy, as big as Wee Ann 
herself, was crying and screaming. His 
mother had to pull him along in jerks. 

“Boo hoo! Boo hoo!” he sobbed. ‘I 
won't! I won’t!” 

What could be the matter? Wee Ann 
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knew she would never act that way. Not 
where so many people could see her, at 
any rate. 

‘Mary Queen of Scots,” said she se- 
verely, ‘‘see that boy ? Don’t you do like 
that.”’ 

Mary Queen of Scots shook her head 
—that is, Wee Ann made her shake it. 

‘No, Mother, I won't,” said she ina 
piping voice, as Wee Ann straightened 
her Glengarry bonnet. 

“Come along, Wee Ann,” said Uncle 
Jamie. ‘I have our tickets and the train 
is ready.” 

Wee Ann was soon settled in a seat by 
the window, with her hat in the rack 
overhead, Mary Queen of Scots in her 
lap, and Uncle Jamie by her side reading 
the paper. 

Into the car came the mother with the 
screaming little boy. He was not scream- 
ing now, only sobbing in deep breaths 
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that shook him from head to foot. His 
face was red, his hair was standing on 
end, and his mother carried his hat. They 
walked up the aisle into the seat in front 
of Wee Ann. The little boy scrambled 
up on the seat, turned his back on his 
mother, and hid his face in his arm. It 
was plain to be seen he was not happy 
yet. 

The train started with hoots, puffs, and 
whistles so like Uncle Jamie the night 
before that Wee Ann stole a glance at 
him and wondered if he might not be 
helping the train even now. But he seemed 
to be really reading his paper, and Wee 
Ann decided the train was doing it all 
alone. 

Smoothly they glided out of the station 
into the sunlight only to pop suddenly 
into a black tunnel. This was exciting, 
and Wee Ann liked it, but it was very 
dark and she was glad to feel Uncle 
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Jamie’s hand reach out and find her 
own. ’ 

Just as suddenly out they came into 
the sunlight again, and now the little boy 
was kneeling with his brown eyes peep- 
ing over the back of the seat. He smiled 
at Wee Ann and she smiled back. It was 
plain to be seen he felt much better. 

Uncle Jamie put his hand in his pocket 
and pulled out a little silver package tied 
with a red ribbon. 

“With the compliments of the Queen 
of the Chocolate Islands,” said he sol- 
emnly, and laid it on Wee Ann’s lap. 

Wee Ann untied it —six little cakes 
of chocolate. 

“Three for Miss Ann MacKensie by 
order of the Queen,” said Uncle Jamie, 
‘‘and three for Master Brown Eyes, also 
by order of the Queen.” 

“Me?” asked the little boy. ‘‘ Do you 
mean me? I’m Tommy Nelson —” 
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“And three for Master Tommy Nel- 
son, also by order of the Queen,” re- 
peated Uncle Jamie. 

“And the ribbon is for Mary Queen 
of Scots,” said Wee Ann. ‘‘ We all have 
something.” And she gave a little bounce 
of joy. 

“This is for Mary Queen of Scots,” 
said Uncle Jamie. “I didn’t forget her.” 
And out of his pocket came a monkey 
that jumped up and down on an elastic, 
a monkey in a red-and-green coat with 
a little green hat on his head. Uncle 
Jamie fastened him into the back of the 
seat in front of Wee Ann, and opened 
his paper again. 

It wasn’t long before Wee Ann and 
Tommy were friends. The chocolate lasted 
a long time,—that is, Wee Ann’s did; 
Tommy ate his as quick as a wink, — 
and there never was anything so funny 
as the way monkey jumped up and down 
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on his string as the train twisted and 
turned on its way through the country. 

Then they looked out of the window at 
the world flying past, — houses and trees 
and people and cows. Wee Annand Tom- 
my both wished they could ride on forever. 

But before long Uncle Jamie said, 
“You’d better get your handkerchief 
ready, Wee Ann. Grandmother and Aunt 
Jean will be watching for you.” 

Grandmother MacKensie’s house stood 
on a hill and any one waving on the porch 
could be seen by passengers on the train 
far in the valley below. 

So Wee Ann pulled out her handker- 
chief, and Tommy Nelson borrowed his 
mother’s, and sure enough as the train 
steamed round the curve there were two 
figures waving a welcome to Wee Ann, 
who in her excitement dropped her hand- 
kerchief and so had to wave the patient 
Mary Queen of Scots instead. 
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After that there was the bustle of put- 
ting on her hat, and bestowing mon- 
key in Uncle Jamie’s pocket. Wee Ann 
and Tommy Nelson said good-bye, and 
Tommy, after his mother had whispered 
in his ear, thanked Uncle Jamie for the 
chocolate. The train slowed up, and Wee 
Ann found herself standing upon the plat- 
form with the train puffing and panting 
good-bye, and Tommy Nelson waving 
until he was out of sight. 

It seemed to take only a moment to 
reach Grandmother MacKensie’s house. 
There stood Grandmother on the porch 
and Aunt Jean was running down the 
path to meet them. 

SWeive come! called @aV ee mae 
‘Mary Queen of Scots and I have come 
visiting, and we’ve come to stay a long, 
long while.” 


Chapter II 
A Trip to the Barn 
HE next morning Wee Ann was 
very busy. She trotted about the 
house helping Grandmother and Aunt 
Jean, chattering all the while. 

She told about the big ship Father had 
built and how she and Mother had seen 
it go splash! into the water while every 
one cheered and shouted. She told of 
Jumbo’s new red blanket, and how Sandy 
would leak sawdust, let Mother do what 
she could. 

Grandmother wanted to hear all about 
the trip yesterday, and she could n’t guess 
any more than could Wee Ann what had 
made Tommy Nelson cry in the station, 
a boy who was going to have a ride on 
the train too. 

At last Aunt Jean guessed that his 
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mother wanted him to take a spoonful of 
cod-liver oil. 

“But I didn’t see any bottle, Aunt 
Jean,” said Wee Ann. 

‘Hidden in her bag, perhaps,” sug- 
gested Aunt Jean. ‘‘Or else she wanted 
him to promise her never to eat another 
bit of candy so long as he lived.” 

“But he ate the chocolate from the 
Queen of the Chocolate Islands,” said 
Wee Ann. 

‘Then I give it up,” said Aunt Jean. 

Aunt Jean and Wee Ann were upstairs 
making beds and dusting the rooms. 

‘‘Have Uncle Jamie’s sick people come 
yet, Aunt Jean, do you think?” asked 
Wee Ann. 

Uncle Jamie was a doctor, and Wee 
Ann had known, oh, ever since she was 
a baby, that she must not disturb him 
when he was busy with his patients in the 
office. But now she did want to ask him 
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something and she wanted to ask him that 
very minute. 

‘No, not yet,” said Aunt Jean, flapping 
her duster out of the window; ‘there he 
is in the garden.” 

So Wee Ann went downstairs ina hur- 
ry, and when she was in a hurry how do 
you think she went downstairs? She slid 
down the banisters. If any one had seen 
her I’m sure he would have said, ‘‘Wee 
Ann, you'll break your leg,” or, ‘‘Wee 
Ann, you’re sure to fall”; but nobody 
saw her and so of course nobody said it. 

Out in the garden Uncle Jamie stood 
looking at his flower-beds with his hands 
behind his back. 

Wee Ann stole up on tiptoe and softly 
tickled his hand with one finger. Quick 
as a flash Uncle Jamie shut his hand on 
that finger. 

“Caught!” said he, without looking 
round; ‘I’ve caught a stinging bee.” 
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“No, not a stinging bee,’ said Wee 
Ann; ‘‘a honey bee, and I want to ask 
you something.” 

“Tf you ’re sure you 're not a stinging 
bee,” said Uncle Jamie in a funny little 
voice; ‘I’m afraid of stinging bees — ” 

This made Wee Ann laugh. The idea 
of Uncle Jamie being afraid of anything. 

“T’ll show you,” said she. ‘“I’ll give 
you some honey.” 

So Wee Ann gave Uncle Jamie a 
French kiss to prove she was a honey 
bee, and then she whispered in his ear, 
‘Please take me to the barn.” 

‘The barn!” exclaimed Uncle Jamie. 
“What barn? Who ever heard of such a 
thing ? Where is the barn?” 

‘But he straightened his necktie and 
pulled down his coat where the honey 
bee had rumpled him, and hand in hand 
he and Wee Ann set off for the barn. 

The barn was a red building back of 
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the house, and in it lived Dick the horse 
and Mel the white cow. The big double 
doors stood wide open and in ran Wee 
Ann. She knew where to look for Dick, 
and sure enough there he stood, trying 
to look round to see who his callers 
were. 

Uncle Jamie lifted Wee Ann and sat 
her on the edge of Dick’s stall. 

“Rub his nose,’ said he, ‘and then 
give him this piece of carrot.’ 

Dick’s nose was soft and silky. He 
liked to have it rubbed, but he liked the 
carrot still better. Suddenly he began to 
talk, munching the carrot all the while — 

“Neigh, neigh, 
I hope you ’ve come to stay — 
And thank you for the treat; 
I dearly love to eat — 
Neigh, neigh, 
I hope you ’ve come to stay.” 


Wee Ann’s blue eyes opened wide — 
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“Gan he talk Uncle, lamer denever 
heard him talk before.”’ 

“You never gave him a piece of car- 
rot before,’ said Uncle Jamie. 

Sar eS. UVES, li did, vy SaiGne VV Cement ny 
“Uncle Jamie, it was you. Just like the 
train and Mary Queen of Scots — was it 
you?” 

‘Let’s ask Dick,’ answered Uncle 
Jamie; ‘ Dick, can you talk?” 

Dick had finished his carrot and wanted 
more. He shook his head and opened his 
mouth — 

“Neigh, neigh,” said Dick. 

“There,” said Uncle Jamie, laughing; 
“there now. Come and see Mel.” 

Wall ‘she: talkto "me, tooe, asked 
Weer Anni ST sthinkeit svOly meters 
Jamie, all the time.” | 

Just then Wee Ann spied two little 
kittens sitting in the sun side by side. 
Coal black they were, not a spot or a 
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mark on them save their two little pink 
noses. 

“Oh, look!” she cried. ‘‘Whose are 
they? Dear little baby cats!’’ And she 
picked them both up in her arms. 

“They are Soot and Cinders,” said 
Uncle Jamie. ‘‘ Here comes their mother, 
Grizzle.”’ 

A big black-and-gray cat came slowly 
round the corner. She arched her back 
and rubbed up against Uncle Jamie’s 
shoe. 

Uncle Jamie pulled out his watch, and 
a moment later Mel began to talk — 


““Moo! Moo! 
Come see me too — 
I give milk and cream 
Every day to you.” 


“T’m coming, Mel,” called Wee Ann. 
“ But I do love these kittens. Don’t they 
know how to talk, Uncle Jamie?” 
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“Meow! Meow! 
Put me down now,”— 
answered the kittens. 

Wee Ann put Soot and Cinders down 
beside their mother. Then she caught 
Uncle Jamie’s hand, and squeezed and 
swung it back and forth. 

‘You ’re the nicest, nicest, nicest I ever 
knew,” she said. 

Mel’s brown eyes were so soft and her 
breath so sweet that Wee Ann could n't 
help kissing her nose, and in return Mel 
graciously accepted the mouthful of hay 
offered her. 

“Now where’s piggy?” asked Wee 
Ann. 

Piggy was in his pen behind the barn, 
and there were three little brothers and 
sisters in the pen with him. They were 
rooting and digging in the dirt, but when 
they saw company they came running for 
something to eat. 
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‘Scratch their backs; that’s what they 
like.” And Uncle Jamie gave Wee Anna 
long stick, and held her up where she 
could reach the pushing, tumbling little 
pigs. 

“Won't they talk?” asked the little girl. 

She was almost sure it was Uncle 
Jamie who did the talking, but if it was 
alla joke it was a funny one, and Wee 
Ann liked jokes. 


‘Grunt, grunt, grunt, is all we will say, 
And thank you for scratching our backs 
to-day.” 


It really seemed as if the sounds came 
from the pigs themselves. Wee Ann gave 
each back a parting scratch, and then 
she and Uncle Jamie went to see Solo- 
mon, the rooster, and the three hens that 
were clucking and fussing among their 
chickens running aimlessly about in the 
chicken-yard. 
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A handful of corn brought them all 
about her feet and she stood watching 
them until she heard a chicken calling 
“Peep! peep! peep!” and then a little 
voice that said: 

“Wee Ann! Wee Ann! 
Help me if you can.” 

“Tt’s that red chicken over there,” said 
Uncle Jamie. ‘‘She is so small that the 
big chickens push her away every time. 
She has n't had a bit of corn yet.” 

“Poor chicky!” said Wee Ann. “ Here, 
shoo! scat!’’ And driving the big chick- 
ens away she dropped her corn where the 
little chicken stood. The corn was gob- 
bled up without so much as a look at Wee 
Ann. 

‘She has hair like mine, Uncle Jamie,” 
said Wee Ann, whose sandy locks were 
very much the color of the little reddish- 
yellow chick. ‘‘Can’t I call her mine, and 
come down to see her every day ?” 
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“Yes, why not?” said Uncle Jamie; 
“and you can see that she gets enough 
to eat.” 

“T'll call her Cora Mary,’ said Wee 
Ann as they walked away. “It’s sucha 
pretty name, I think.” 

‘Now, Wee Ann,” said Uncle Jamie, 
looking at his watch again, ‘it’s growing 
late and I must go back to the house. Sup- 
pose you hop in the hay here, and I'll 
send Aunt Jean out to look for the big 
egg I saw in the barn.” 

So Wee Ann snuggled down in the hay, 
and lay as still as a mouse until she heard 
Aunt Jean coming. 

‘“Where’s that big egg I’m going to 
cook for dinner?” said Aunt Jean in the 
barn door. ‘“‘ Shall I put it in the pudding 
or shall I put it in the cake?” 

Wee Ann rose up in her nest and flapped 
her arms like wings. 

“Squawk! Squawk!” she cried. ‘I’m 
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not an egg; I’mabiddy hen. Catch me!” 
And she ran squawking past her Aunt 
Jean. 

Aunt Jean ran as fast as she could, but 
when she reached the house there was no 
biddy hen to be seen, only a little girl 
who sat down on the piazza floor to tell her 
grandmother all about her visit to the 
barn. 


Chapter ITI 
The Red Stockings 
EE ANN lay sick in bed —not 
very sick ; only sick enough to take 
a big spoonful of medicine, and then stay 
in bed for a day so as not to catch cold. 
Mary Queen of Scots lay beside her 
mother in the bed. She wore a nightcap 
instead of the Glengarry bonnet, and she 
too had taken a spoonful of medicine. At 
least she had taken all that hadn’t run 
down in her neck. Around her throat she 
wore a flannel bandage. Wee Ann, her- 
self, had wanted to wear a bandage, but 
Uncle Jamie had said, ‘‘ No, Wee Ann’s 
was not that kind of asickness. But Mary 
Queen of Scots’ was.” So Mary Queen of 
Scots wore the bandage instead of Wee 
Ann. 
Grandmother sat beside the bed, her 
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knitting-needles flashing to and fro. She 
was finishing a pair of gray socks for the 
soldiers and she was thinking of her son, 
Wee Ann’s Uncle Jock, who was a soldier 
in France. 

Wee Ann had been looking at Grand- 
mother’s bag of worsteds, and the gay- 
colored balls were scattered over the 
counterpane. 

Over and back, over and back, knitted 
Grandmother MacKensie, and then she 
put down her needles and laid a pair of 
socks on the bed beside Wee Ann. 

“There!” said grandmother — ‘‘another 
pair finished. They will keep some poor lad 
warm, I hope.” And she took off her spec- 
tacles and polished them till they shone. 

‘‘Grandmother,” said Wee Ann, ‘I 
want something.” 

“What is it, lassie?” asked Grands 
mother. ‘‘A sip of barley water?” 

Wee Ann shook her head. 
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‘No,’ said she, ‘I want a pair of stock- 
ings, a pair like these.’’ And she touched 
the gray stockings beside her. 

“Do you want them for yourself, Wee 
Ann, or for Mary Queen of Scots ?”’ asked 
Grandmother. 

‘‘ For me, Grandmother, and this color.” 
And Wee Ann held up a ball of the 
brightest red worsted. “They ’ll be the 
prettiest stockings I ever had,” said Wee 
Ann contentedly. 

Aunt Jean had come into the room, and 
now she spoke. 

“ Would n’t you like a blue pair ?”’ said 
she. ‘See how pretty this worsted is. It 
would look so well with your new blue 
dress.” 

Aunt Jean had an eye for color and she 
was thinking of Wee Ann’s sandy curls 
and the bright red stockings. Wee Ann 
herself was wont to say proudly, ‘I don’t 
wear pink because I’m sandy Scotch.” 
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But now she had set her heart upon 
red stockings or none at all. 

So Grandmother, shaking her head at 
Aunt Jean, fell to work upon them, and 
before Wee Ann slept that night she 
measured two finger lengths on her new 
red stockings. 

The next day the stockings grew as 
fast as Jack’s beanstalk. Wee Ann was 
out of bed, and when she was not tending 
Mary Queen of Scots, who was still quite ill 
and had to take medicine very often, she 
was watching her stockings grow. 

By the time Mary Queen of Scots had 
the bandage off her throat and wore the 
Glengarry bonnet again, the stockings 
were finished. And they were just as red 
as Aunt Jean had thought they would be. 

Wee Ann was delighted with them, 
and as she was going out to spend the 
afternoon what could be nicer than to wear 
them ? 
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Aunt Jean buttoned her white dress 
and tied on a dark-blue hair-ribbon and 
Wee Ann was ready. 

She was going “up street” with a big 
little girl, a girl ten years old, who would 
call for Wee Ann, and who was to bring 
her home again. Grandmother MacKen- 
sie’s house was called “down by the 
station” or “down street,” though why 
you should call a house on top of a hill 
down” I don’t know. 

So Wee Ann skipped away beside the 
big little girl, whose name was Louisa, 
and the red stockings twinkled and glit- 
tered in the sunlight like two happy little 
flames. 

This was a great day for Carlisle Street, 
for that was the name of the village where 
Grandmother MacKensieand Uncle Jamie 
and Aunt Jean lived. Did you ever hear 
of sucha thing, calling a village a “‘street”’? 
And yet that is just what it was, one long 
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street with all the shops and all the houses 
on it, even to the church and the school- 
house. 

And this was a great day for Carlisle 
Street because to-day the drafted men 
were going away to camp. From every 
house, every store, every building floated 
the American flag. The drafted men were 
to parade to the station with a brass band 
playing. Their mothers and sisters and 
friends would march down with them. 
So Louisa came for Wee Ann to take 
her ‘up street” so that she might march 
all the way down with the parade too. 

That is what Wee Ann thought she 
was going to do. But when Grandmother 
said firmly, “I'll not hear of it, Jamie. Are 
ye daft to think of letting the wee bit lassie 
take that long walk, in a crowd too?” 

Uncle Jamie had answered, ‘‘ Never 
fear, Mother. I will be there to carry 
Kerry 
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But Wee Ann would not like to hear 
that she was too small to march with the 
rest, so she trotted ‘‘up street” thinking 
she would soon walk down again. 

Grandmother and Aunt Jean made 
ready for the parade. The flag was fly- 
ing over the door and beside it hung a 
service flag with one blue star for Uncle 
Jock in France. 

Grandmother and Aunt Jean listened 
for the music of the band, for they would 
join the parade as it came by the house. 

“T hope Jamie is not letting that child 
walk,” said Grandmother, peering up 
street. 

At last they heard the drums, and soon 
the procession came in sight. 

First came the band, puffing and blow- 
ing and making sweet music as it marched 
along. Then marched the men off for the 
war, and after them came their mothers 
and sisters and friends, and each carried 
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an American flag. It was a gay sight I 
can tell you. 

As they came nearer Aunt Jean caught 
Grandmother’s arm. ‘‘Look!”’ she said. 
“Look at Wee Ann!” 

The drafted men walked four abreast, 
but a tall young leader marched ahead, 
and in his arms he carried Wee Ann! 

Outside Grandmother MacKensie’s 
house they halted. 

Wee Ann leaned forward. 

eee, mel’. .she called metoeemaaes 
Red — white —and blue!” And _ she 
pointed to her stockings, her dress, and 
her hair-ribbon. 

And the drafted men took up the 
cry — 

“Red, white, and blue! Three cheers 
_for Wee Ann MacKensie!”’ 

Then they shouted again, and this time 
they said: ‘Three cheers for Captain 
Jock MacKensie! Rah! Rah! Rah!” 
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Uncle Jamie came through the crowd 
to Grandmother and Aunt Jean. 

“tt. si true, Mother,” he said; ‘ Jock’s 
been made a captain. It’s in the paper. 
I saw it just now myself.” 

But the band struck up again, and the 
procession marched down to the train, 
and there the mothers and sisters and 
friends watched the drafted men ride 
away out of their sight. Then they went 
slowly home to cook the supper, and put 
the children to bed, for they were tired 
and sleepy and some of them were cross. 

But not Wee Ann! She had had the 
best kind of a time. And the last thing 
she said before she fell asleep was: ‘It’s 
my red stockings. They did it all.” 


Chapter IV 
Wee Ann Spends a Penny 

EE ANN was sewing. She was 

making a patchwork quilt for Mary 
Queen of Scots’ bed. Grandmother had 
showed her how to sew the little squares, 
and she had put four pieces together that 
very morning. One was a square of black 
silk with a violet stripe—that was a bit 
of Grandmother's Sunday dress. Then 
came a piece of lovely blue —Aunt Jean’s 
summer suit. 

‘Now something of Uncle Jamie’s, 
please,” asked Wee Ann. 

So Grandmother gave her an old green 
necktie that just suited Wee Ann’s taste. 
Aunt Jean hunted up a box of ribbons 
which she said Wee Ann might have, 
and from it Wee Ann chose next a square 
of pale pink that fitted in nicely beside the 
bright green. 
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Wee Ann and Aunt Jean were sitting 
out on the piazza. It was cool and shady, 
and now and then a little breeze blew 
Wee Ann’s curls in her eyes, and made 
her scraps of silk fly up in the air like so 
many gay-colored butterflies. Wee Ann 
could smell the lilac bush down by the 
gate, and she liked to watch the robins 
who made themselves very much at 
home under Grandmother MacKensie’s 
EECCs. 

It was pleasant there, and Wee Ann 
was glad she had come visiting. 

Wee Ann sat sewing and Aunt Jean 
was writing a letter—that is, she was 
trying to write a letter, but Wee Ann was 
so sociable this morning, there were so 
many things to talk about, that Aunt 
Jean found letter-writing hard work. 

“Would you put yellow next, on this 
piece with the cunning little red spots, 
Aunt Jean?” asked Wee Ann. 
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‘The yellow, I think,” said Aunt Jean, 
crossing out a word in her letter. 

‘‘ Please make a knot, Aunt Jean.” 

“Aunt Jean, have those robins a nest 
in one of our trees do you think?” 

“Tt would n't surprise me,’’ answered 
Aunt Jean, crossing another word. 

‘Which tree do you think it is, Aunt 
Jeane. 

“Um-um,” said Auntie. 

“I said which tree do you think it is, 
Aunt Jean?” 

‘Wee Ann,’ said Aint ()canitam 
going in the house to finish my letter. I 
think I can write better at the desk.” 

“T°ll go in with you, Auntie,” said her 
niece. “The wind blows my silk away.” 

Aunt Jean laughed. 

“Tl tell you what I'll do, Wee Ann,” 
said she; ‘‘I’ll give youa penny, and you 
go up street to Mrs. Hopp’s, and buy 
whatever you like.” 
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“Oh, Aunt Jean, Aunt Jean!” cried 
Wee Ann, tumbling the patchwork quilt 
into her sewing-box; ‘‘how good you 
ate. |) 

She threw her arms round Aunt Jean’s 
neck and ‘rubbed cheeks” affection- 
ately. 

“Tl hurry right back!” 

Aunt Jean laughed again. 

‘Don’t walk too fast,” said she —‘“ the 
sun is hot.” 

So Wee Ann started off up the street 
to spend her penny. 

She thought over all the things she 
might buy with it. A tiny doll for Mary 
Queen of Scots, a licorice shoe-string, a 
little balloon with a whistle— Wee Ann 
called it a “‘ squeaker’’—chewing gum — 
no, Wee Ann knew Aunt Jean wouldn't 
want her penny spent for chewing gum. 
Perhaps she would buy a present for Aunt 
Jean, or something for Uncle Jamie, but 
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then it would be too bad to leave Grand- 
mother out. 

“Tl look and look a long time before 
I spend my penny,” thought Wee Ann. 

Mrs. Hopp’s store was in the front 
room of her own little house. It had one 
big window, and in the window were 
boxes of writing-paper and pads, pencils 
and bottles of ink. Inside on the shelves 
were boxes that held needles and pins and 
spools of thread. There were jars of candy, 
too, lemon sticks, thick pieces of black 
licorice, pink-and-white striped pepper- 
mint candy. In a case were packages of 
tobacco, pipes, —fancy brown ones and 
white ones, too, —and more candy in glass 
dishes, and this was where Wee Ann 
meant to look before she made her choice. 

Wee Ann knew just where the shop 
was. First the church, then the minister’s 
house, then the little cottage where the 
dressmaker lived. You knew this house 
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by the gay-colored fashion plates, that 
would make such good paper dolls, pinned 
in the window, and next to this came the 
shop. 

Wee Ann knew Mrs. Hopp, too. She 
was little and thin and always wore her 
spectacles pushed up on her forehead. Wee 
Ann wondered how she could see with 
them there. She was patient, and would 
let you take as long as you liked to make 
up your mind. 

So Wee Ann tripped up street, past the 
church, past the minister’s house, past 
the dressmaker’s, and in at the shop door. 

But no Mrs. Hopp was to be seen. A 
big man in farmer’s overalls and a flap- 
ping straw hat stood behind the counter 
talking to a woman who hada pail on her 
arm and held in her hand a paper of pins 
she had just bought. 

“Yes, Mrs. Hopp, she went ina hurry,” 
said the man. He was Mr. Hopp, but 
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even have time to lock up. Yes, I guess 
her daughter’s real sick. I’m going to 
shut shop now. I have to work in the 
garden.” 

The woman went out, and Mr. Hopp 
reached down a big key that hung be- 
hind the door. 

Wee Ann stood on tiptoe and peered 
hurriedly into the case. First came the 
packages of tobacco, next the pipes, and 
then she saw a glass dish of pink and 
white candy bananas. 

“Well, little gel,’’ boomed Mr. Hopp’s 
big voice. 

Wee Ann pointed to the candy bananas. 

‘‘A white one, please,” she said. 

She laid down her penny, took the bag 
Mr. Hopp handed her, and darted out of 
the store. 

She ran a little way, for she wanted to 
get home. It had been so different from 
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what she had expected. But at the church 
steps she sat down. She would take a 
peep at her candy banana. Surely it was 
big enough to share with Aunt Jean, and 
Uncle Jamie, and Grandmother, too. 

Wee Ann opened her bag. Then her 
eyes grew big and round and her face 
puckered up as if she were going to cry. 
For what do you think she saw inside the 
paper bag? A pipe! A white clay pipe 
that Mr. Hopp had given her by mis- 
take. 

Wee Ann picked up her paper bag and 
started home. Tears rolled down her 
cheeks as she ran, and by the time she 
reached her own gate she was crying out 
loud, yes, and making just as much noise 
as did Tommy Nelson in the railway sta- 
tion. 

Aunt Jean had finished her letter and 
she came running out on the piazza. 

She held out her arms, and Wee Ann 
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came sobbing up the walk and fell into 
them. 

‘“T spent my penny,’ she sobbed — ‘I 
bought a banana, a white candy banana, 
and the man didn’t give it to me. He’s 
locked the store and Mrs. Hopp has gone 
away and he didn’t give me my banana.” 

‘What did he give you?” asked Aunt 
Jean. ‘‘ What is in that bag?” 

“A pipe!” answered Wee Ann witha 
sniff. ‘‘He gave me a pipe.” 

Aunt Jean wanted to laugh, it was so 
funny to think of little Wee Ann with a 
pipe. But she didn’t even smile. 

“Tet us look at it,” said she. 

But when she opened the paper bag 
and took out the little clay pipe, then 
Aunt Jean did laugh. 

“Why, Wee Ann,” said she, “don’t 
you know what to do with this pipe? 
It’s much better than a candy banana, 
I’m sure. Come and I’ll show you.” 
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And Aunt Jean led the way into the 
house. 

First she filled a bowl with water and 
into it she put a cake of soap. Wee Ann 
did n’t know what to make of it. 

“Now,” said Aunt Jean briskly, “stir 
that soap around until the water is just as 
soapy asitcan be. Ill be back ina minute.” 

And in a minute back she came with a 
little bottle and poured something from 
it into the soapy water. 

“Oh, what is it, Aunt Jean?” asked 
Wee Ann. Her face was streaked with 
tears and her nose was red, but she had 
forgotten to cry. 

‘Glycerine,’ said Aunt Jean. ‘‘ Good 
for chapped hands and for soap bubbles 
too.” And Aunt Jean dipped the pipe 
into the water and blew the most beauti- 
ful bubble you ever saw. It was pink 
and green and blue and violet and every 
other pretty color you can imagine. 
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‘epime, met mel) -Criedue comnins 
hopping up and down. So Wee Ann blew 
another beautiful bubble while the first 
one floated about the room. 

‘Tt would be nice on the piazza,” said 
Wee Ann. 

So Aunt Jean carried the bowl out on 
the piazza and there Wee Ann blew bub- 
bles all the morning. 

“Would n’t you rather have this than 
a candy banana?” asked Aunt Jean. 

“Oh, yes, indeed! I’m just as glad as 
I can be that I bought this soap-bubble 
pipe,” answered Wee Ann with a smile. 


Chapter V 
Wee Ann Takes a Drive 
EE ANN was going driving with 
Uncle Jamie and there was noth- 
ing in the world that she liked to do so 
well. 

Often Wee Ann wentriding with Uncle 
Jamie, and that was quite different from 
driving. Riding meant sitting in Uncle 
Jamie’s automobile and flying up hill and 
down dale so fast it almost took one’s 
breath away. Of course, Wee Ann liked 
it, but not so well as having a drive be- 
hind Dick the horse. He went so slowly 
you could see all roundabout, and often 
Uncle Jamie would let her hold the reins 
just as if she were really driving. 

So one day at dinner when Uncle 
Jamie said, ‘‘ Ann MacKensie, would you 
like to take Dick for a drive this after- 
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noon?” Wee Ann was so happy that 
she could n’t eat another mouthful. 

‘Finish your pudding, Wee Ann,” said 
Grandmother, ‘‘and Aunt Jean will make 
you ready to go. Wear a clean dress and 
be sure you wash your face and hands.” 

“And I'll go and make Dick ready,” 
said Uncle Jamie. “I’ll put on his clean 
dress and wash his face and hands.” 

‘You are the funniest of all,” said Wee 
Ann, running round to kiss the back of 
Uncle Jamie’s neck as he sat at the table. 
“And I’ll be ready first.” 

And so she was. 

Off they drove, waving good-bye to 
Grandmother on the porch. Uncle Jamie 
turned Dick’s head to go up street, and 
so they went past the church, past Mrs. 
Hopp’s, past the school, out into the open 
country. 

There were very few houses now. Wee 
Ann could look over the green fields to 
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the mountains beyond covered with darker 
green trees. Gnomes lived in those moun- 
tains she felt sure. Big white clouds 
floated slowly along in the blue sky. 
Daisies were nodding at the side of the 
road among the grasses. 

Theroad stretched straight before them, 
and Uncle Jamie put the reins into Wee 
Ann’s hands. 

Uncle Jamie was looking down at the 
dusty road. 

‘“T declare,” said he, ‘‘there goes Bumps. 
Look, Wee Ann!” And he pointed to a 
fat brown hop-toad who was hopping 
along at the side of the road. 

“Bumps —what a funny name!”’ said 
Wee Ann, staring at the toad. 

“Tt’s a good name for him. He’s cov- 
ered with little bumps,” answered Uncle 
Jamie. 

‘Helloy Bumps,. her called.) “How's 
your mother ?” 
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“His mother? Has he a mother?” 
asked Wee Ann. 

“Certainly he has a mother,” said 
Uncle Jamie, ‘‘and a very good mother, 
too. Be sure you remember me to her, 
Bumps,” he called as the toad hopped 
out of sight among the bushes. 

“Tell me about it,” begged Wee Ann. 
“Where is he going now? Where is his 
house ?”’ 

“wikis | house\?*, -saidsa nelews) aes 
‘Well, his house its in a little hole in the 
side of that bank over there, and he lives 
with his mother and father and his little 
sister, /Hoppy. Didn't) ) jeversteiayvon 
about them before? Didn’t I ever tell 
you how Mrs. Toad cured Bumps of 
making faces?” 

‘No, Uncle Jamie, no; tell me now.” 
And Wee Ann settled herself to hear the 
story. 

“Well,” said Uncle Jamie, ‘Mrs. Toad 
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cold me all about it the time she’called me 
in when Hoppy made herself sick eating 
too much sweet-grass pudding.” 

“What kind of pudding ?”’ asked Wee 
Ann. ‘I never ate that kind. Is it good ?” 

pene very, ,best,”)) answered Uncle 
Jamie. ‘I had to give Hoppy medicine to 
cure her, —a pinch of sand three times a 
day, — and she was as good as gold about 
taking it. She never cried, or tried to hide, 
or said it would n’t go down, she just knew 
it would n’t go down —” 

Wee Ann looked up and laughed. ‘‘ You 
mean me,” said she. 

You?) said: Uncle Jamie, 4) Wasmet 
I telling you about Hoppy? 

‘“Hoppy’s mother said she was always 
a good girl. Every night she had her 
father’s slippers ready when he came in 
from hunting —” 

“Hunting what?” interrupted Wee 
Ann. 
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‘Something to eat,” said Uncle Jamie 
— ‘bugs, insects—and she could tie her 
own hair-ribbon and button her own shoes 
just as if she were a young lady toad in- 
stead of a little girl toad.” 

‘“T did n’t see any shoes on Bumps,” 
said Wee Ann. 

“That’s because he goes barefoot in 
the summer,” said Uncle Jamie. “ This 
happened in the autumn, and the ‘nights 
and mornings were frosty. Mrs. Toad 
said she wished Bumps were half as good 
as his sister Hoppy, and then she told 
me what a time she had had with him 
lately making faces. He would screw up 
his face and push out his under lip and 
make his eyes big and round until lit- 
tle Hoppy would be frightened almost 
into fits. He grew worse and worse, and 
nothing his mother or father said to him 
did any good. At last Mr. Toad said the 
next time he did it he would give him a 
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good whipping. But when the next time 
pamen vir. load hada sore hand; —a 
pinching bug had bitten him, so Mrs. Toad 
knew that she would have to attend to 
Bumps herself. 

“So that night after supper Mrs. Toad 
put a shawl over her head, and leaving 
Mr. Toad dozing in front of the fire, she 
slipped down to a little pool just back of 
the house. It was a cold, still night and 
Mrs. Toad could see ice round the edge 
of the pool. Mrs. Toad whistled: then she 
waited. She whistled again, and up popped 
a little man all in white and stood before 
her—” 

‘“T know who it was!” shouted Wee 
Ann — “I know — Santa Claus!” 

PeNoenou Santa Claus, v said Uncle 
Jamie, gathering up the reins Wee Ann 
had dropped, ‘but Santa Claus’s cousin — 
Jack Frost. He was very small, —it was 
the beginning of the season you know, — 
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and he wore a snow-white suit with but- 
tons made of snowballs and a tall pointed 
cap. He carried an icicle in his hand like 
a stick, and he was breathing hard as if 
he had been running. 

“«T never was so busy in all my life,’ 
he gasped. ‘This is the coldest night so 
far this year. But what can I do for you, 
Mrs. Toad?’ Jack Frost had been well 
brought up. He never forgot his manners. 

“So Mrs. Toad told him she needed 
his help and advice about Bumps, and 
sure enough Jack Frost knew just what 
to do. He talked in a low voice to Mrs. 
Toad, and he broke offa piece of icicle and 
gave it to her. 

“«And when you are sure he is cured 
of making faces —’ said Jack Frost —and 
then he leaned forward and whispered in 
Mrs. Toad’s ear. 

“Mrs. Toad nodded her head, and they 
parted. Jack Frost hurried back to his 
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work of freezing over the pond and frost- 
ing the housetops. And Mrs. Toad started 
up the path for home. She walked quickly, 
but soon she began to run, for she heard 
loud screams coming from her own house. 
She pushed open the door, and over in 
the corner she spied Hoppy screaming so 
that she was almost black in the face. Be- 
fore her stood Bumps making the worst 
faces you can imagine. Mr. Toad had just 
waked up and he was calling out, ‘What’s 
all this noise ? What’s all this noise ?’ 

“Mrs. Toad knew it was time to act. 
She took from under her shawl the piece 
of icicle Jack Frost had given her, and 
she rubbed it all over Bumps’s dreadful 
face. Then iss / went the icicle as Mrs. 
Toad threw it into the fire. 

“Bumps stood there, still making a 
face, but when he tried to stop and look 
like himself again he could n’t— the dread- 
ful face had frozen on! 
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“Bumps crept away to bed without a 
word. Every time he woke in the night, 
and he woke quite often, he felt to see 
whether he was like himself again. But no, 
his face was screwed up, his under lip 
stuck out, and his eyes were big and round. 

“The first thing in the morning he ran 
to the mirror and when he saw himself 
he began to cry —” 

‘Poor Bumps,” said Wee Ann, her 
eyes big with sympathy. ‘‘ Poor Bumps.” 

“Not at all,” said hard-hearted Uncle 
Jamie; ‘he deserved it. Think how he 
frightened Hoppy. 

“Bumps would n’t eat any breakfast,” 
went on Uncle Jamie. ‘ He crept round 
the corner of the house and sat on a stone, 
the tears running down his cheeks. He 
thought he felt badly, but this was noth- 
ing compared to the way he felt when 
some little boy toads passed by and 
stopped to laugh at him—‘H1 yi! Hiyi!’ 
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they shouted, pointing their fingers at him. 
Then they hopped off to play, doubled 
up with laughter. Bumps just howled, he 
felt so miserable. 

‘Mrs. Toad came out to sweep off the 
porch, and Bumps could n’t stand it any 
longer. He ran to his mother and hid his 
face in her apron. 

“*Boo hoo! Boo hoo!’ he cried. ‘I'l 
never make another face. I promise 
I’ll never make another face. Only turn 
me pretty again. Oh, turn me pretty 
again,’ and his shoulders shook up and 
down with sobs.” 

“Oh, Uncle Jamie,” said Wee Ann. 
“He isn’t pretty, you know he isn’t 
pretty.” 

“He thought he was and so did his 
mother. She felt sorry for him too, but 
she didn’t let him know it. 

«“« Are you sure you will never make 
another face?’ she said. 
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“««So sure,’ said Bumps with a sobbing 
hiccough. 

‘So Mrs. Toad sat him down on the 
porch steps. | 

‘““« Now look at the sun,’ said she, ‘and 
do just what he does. Don’t take your 
eyes off him.’ 

‘So Bumps sat there and stared and 
stared at the face of the sun. Hoppy 
came out to look at him, but he didn’t 
take his eyes from the sun. The little boy 
toads came back from play, but Bumps 
did n't look at them either; he just stared 
at the sun. The sun was pleasant to see. 
He had a round, smiling face. He looked 
as though he were happy and it made 
Bumps feel better to see him. 

“ After a while his mother came out to 
have a peep at Bumps. She smiled to her- 
self, but she did n’t let him see her smile. 

‘e-Come in!’ said she, “and look 7 ae 
yourself in the mirror.’ 
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“Bumps gave one look and then he 
hopped up and down for joy. Not only 
was the dreadful face gone, not only did 
he look like himself again, but he wore a 
smile as bright as that of the sun himself. 

“And that’s the end of the story,” said 
Uncle Jamie. ‘Here, Dick, we go in 
here.”’ And Uncle Jamie turned into a 
driveway that led up to a house set far 
back among the trees. 

‘Uncle Jamie, did he ever make faces 
again?’’ Wee Ann asked. 

“T don’t believe he did, but we can 
ask him on the way back,” answered her 
uncle. ‘‘Wee Ann, do you see that little 
boy on the grass? He looks to me 
like —”’ 

“It’s Tommy Nelson!’ cried Wee 
Ann. “Tommy!” she called — ‘Tommy 
Nelson!” 

The little boy stood up. Slowly he 
smiled and then he waved his hand. It 
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was Tommy Nelson, and he came runs 
ning over the grass toward them. 

Uncle Jamie went into the house and 
left Wee Ann and Tommy on the lawn. 
The children stared dumbly at each other 
fora moment, then Wee Ann smiled and 
Tommy began to talk. 

“It’s my Aunt Bess’s house,” said he, 
‘and there’s a dog Peter that pulls a lit- 
tle wagon. Perhaps you can have a ride. 
And there are three rabbits, two white 
and one black one. They won't bite 
you.” 

So Wee Ann and Tommy went back 
to the stable to see the three rabbits, two 
white and one black, and the rabbits were 
so glad of the cabbage leaves the children 
gave them that their noses wiggled up 
and down faster than ever. 

The stable-man harnessed the big dog 
Peter to his light little wagon, and first 
Wee Ann and then Tommy had a ride 
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up and down the stable-yard until it was 
time for Wee Ann to go. 

Just then Wee Ann remembered to 
ask Tommy a question. 

‘What were you crying for in the sta- 
tion the day we came to the country?” 
she said. ‘‘Do you remember ?”’ 

Tommy nodded. ‘‘I thought I was go- 
ing to my grandmother’s,” said he, ‘‘and 
when I found out I was going to my 
Aunt Bess’s house I cried. But I like it 
here now; I’m glad I came.” 

“T’m at my grandmother’s,” said Wee 
Ann, ‘“‘and I’m glad I came.” 

All the way home Wee Ann watched 
for Bumps, but he was not to be seen. 

“He’s home cutting wood for his 
mother’s stove, I don’t doubt,” said Uncle 
Jamie, who helped Wee Ann look. 

Dick galloped briskly along. He wanted 
his supper and so did Wee Ann want 
hers. 
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She sat up straight at the table and 
told Grandmother about Tommy Nelson 
and why he had cried, and about the rab- 
bits and the big dog Peter; but all the 
while she was talking her head was nod- 
ding, and at last over it went with a jerk, 
and Wee Ann struck her nose against 
her bowl of bread and milk. 

Oh, how she cried! She slipped down 
from her chair and danced up and down 
she was so angry at the bowl and so 
sorry for her own little nose. 

‘Tired out, poor lassie,” said Grand- 
mother. ‘‘ Take her to bed, Jean.” 

So Aunt Jean picked up Wee Ann and 
carried her off to bed, and the last to be 
seen of Wee Ann that night was a red 
face, and a pair of eyes shut tight, and a 
mouth wide open that cried ‘Yah! yah!” 
over Aunt Jean’s shoulder as they went 
upstairs. 


Chapter VI 
A Present for Uncle Jock 

HE next morning Wee Ann had 

forgotten all about the way she had 
gone to bed. She almost forgot about 
Tommy Nelson and about Bumps, too, 
because Wee Ann had something very 
interesting to do. 

She was going to help pack a box for 
Uncle Jock to be sent all the way to 
France. 

Aunt Jean and Wee Ann brought the 
presents to Grandmother who packed 
them carefully into the box. 

Grandmother had made a sweater and 
a helmet for Uncle Jock; that was the 
biggest present of all. 

Uncle Jamie had bought a ‘comfort 
kit,” a khaki-colored case with soap and 
tooth brush and razor and a sewing-case 
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in it. He knew just what Uncle Jock 
would need. 

Then came package after package of 
sweet chocolate. They were from Aunt 
Jean. 

“What do I give?” asked Wee Ann, 
standing on a chair beside the table so 
that she could watch Grandmother pack 
the box. 

“This is from you,” said Aunt Jean 
quickly, holding up a package of choco- 
late. ‘‘We are giving it together. Did 
n’t you know?” 

Grandmother was a good packer. She 
twisted and turned every bundle until it 
fitted tightly into its place. 

“JT wish I had something of my very 
own to give Uncle Jock,” said Wee Ann. 
‘“‘He would like a present from me: I 
want to give him something nice.” 

Wee Ann thought hard for a moment. 
Then she jumped down from her chair. 
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‘‘T know,” said Wee Ann and ran out 
of the room. 

When she came back she had some- 
thing in her hand, and what do you think 
it was? Her own red stockings! 

‘They are my new red stockings,” said 
Wee Ann, climbing on the chair again, 
“and I want to give them to Uncle Jock. 
I like my stockings and so will he,” and 
Wee Ann put them down upon the table. 

Grandmother and Aunt Jean looked at 
each other and then they looked at Wee 
Ann. 

‘“T thought you were giving the choc- 
olate with Aunt Jean,” said Grand- 
mother. 

Wee Ann shook her head. 

“T want to give something myself,” 
said she. 

‘‘But, Wee Ann, the box is full,” said 
Aunt Jean. ‘“ There is n’t room for any- 
thing more, I’m sure.” 
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“Ves,” said Wee Ann, “ here’s a cor- 
ner,” and she poked her red stockings 
into a little place where they just fitted. 

“But Uncle Jock can’t wear your 
stockings, darling,” said Aunt Jean in 
despair. ‘“‘What will he do with them, 
Wee Ann?” 

Wee Ann’s eyes filled with tears. 

“He will like them because they are 
mine,” said she — ‘‘they are the nicest I 
have,” and Wee Ann’s under lip began 
to tremble. 

Then Grandmother spoke. 

‘They must go,” said she. ‘‘ It comes 
from her heart, Jean. We will write Jock 
about it and he will understand.” 

So Wee Ann, smiling now, watched 
Aunt Jean fasten the box and address it 
in big black letters to Captain John Mac- 
Kensie, and later she went down to the 
station with Uncle Jamie to see the box 
start on its way. 
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The next day, and every day for per- 
haps a week, Wee Ann asked, ‘“‘ Do you 
think Uncle Jock has the box yet?” And 
every time she would be told, ‘No, it 
takes a long time to cross the sea.” 

But at last one day in came Uncle 
Jamie waving a letter. Grandmother 
dropped her knitting and Aunt Jean left her 
pan of scones, while Wee Ann saton Uncle 
Jamie’s knee with eyes and ears wide open. 

Grandmother read the letter aloud, and 
at the very end there was a letter for Wee 
Ann herself, and there pinned to the paper 
was the picture of a little boy who looked 
quite different from any little boy that 
Wee Ann had ever seen. His eyes were 
round and black and his head was round 
and black, too, covered with short black 
hair. He wore a dark apron that covered 
him from head to foot, but one hand was 
holding up this apron and out peeped a 
stecking and a little wooden shoe. 
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And this is what Uncle Jock wrote to 
Wee Ann: 


Somewhere in France 
DEAR WEE ANN, 

This is Gogo’s picture, and in it he is 
trying to show you your red stockings. 
Gogo 1s a little French boy whose house 
was set on fire and burned to the ground, 
so of course all his clothes were burned 
too. He had only a dress and an apron 
and a pair of wooden shoes to wear, and 
often he was cold and uncomfortable. 
Gogo and I live in the same house and 
we are great friends. One day in came 
my big box from home. I opened it, and 
there on top the very first thing I saw was 
a beautiful pair of red stockings just big 
enough for Gogo. 

Now what I want you to tell me is: 
How did you know that Gogo needed a 
pair of stockings? Next Christmas I’m 
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going to write you a letter instead of 
Santa Claus so that I'll surely get what I 
want. 

Gogo’s mother put the stockings on 
him and he was so pleased he just laughed 
and clapped his hands. Then he said, 
‘Merci, merci, mon Capitaine,” and pulled 
his front hair when he made me a little 
bow. That was the way he said, ‘“‘ Thank 
you.” 

I thought you would like to see how 
Gogo looked, so he stood up on the table 
and let me take his picture. 

I liked all the presents in my box, Wee 
Ann, but I think the red stockings were 
the best surprise of all, and Gogo thinks 
SO too. 

Your loving 
UNCLE JocK 


Grandmother MacKensie put down the 
letter and wiped her eyes. 
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“The women of Carlisle Street must 
make up a box of clothing for those poor 
bairns overseas,” said she, and bustled 
out of the room as if she meant to begin 
to pack that minute. 

“T’Il put Gogo’s picture ina little frame, 
Wee Ann, and hang it up in your room,” 
and Aunt Jean followed her mother up- 
stairs. 

Uncle Jamie gathered Wee Ann in his 
arms and gave her a hug. 

“Well, you hit the nail on the head 
that time, Wee Ann, didn’t you 2?” said he. 

Wee Ann didn’t quite know what he 
meant but she nodded and smiled back 
at him. 

“I knew Uncle Jock would like my 
red stockings,” said Wee Ann. 


Chapter VII 
Wee Ann’s Company 


RANDMOTHER MacKENSIE 

was expecting company and so she 
was cleaning the house from top to bot- 
tom. Not that the house needed to be 
cleaned, but as Grandmother said, ‘If I 
know that my work is done and well done 
I can sit down and visit in peace and 
quiet.” 

So Grandmother MacKensie started to 
clean at the very tiptop of the house, the 
attic, and Wee Ann was only too glad to 
help her. Wee Ann had never been in the 
attic before. It was a long room filled with 
trunks and boxes. The windows were 
small and so close to the floor that Wee 
Ann had to kneel when she looked out of 
them. It was warm in the atticand Grand- 
mother opened the window. 
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“Tt is still too warm,” said she. ‘I shall 
have to open the trap door.” 

Wee Ann did n’t know where the trap 
door was, but she saw Grandmother step 
up on a little ladder that reached to the 
ceiling. In the ceiling was a bolt and when 
Grandmother had unfastened it she pulled 
on a rope and down came a door in the 
roof of the house. And so that was the 
trap door. Strange, wasn’t it? It had been 
Grandfather MacKensie’s own idea, and 
he would have it carried out in spite of 
all the builders said against it. 

Wee Ann looked up through the open- 
ing at the square of bright blue sky. 

‘“May I climb up and look out?” she 
asked. 

“Just poke your head out and take a 
peep,” answered Grandmother. 

Wee Ann’s peep showed her the steep 
roof of the house, swaying tree tops, 
the weather vane on the barn, and big 
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white clouds floating lazily through the 
Sky. 

“Tt’s nice up there,” said Wee Ann, 
‘but it ’s nice down here too,” she added, 
for just then she caught sight of an old 
spinning wheel behind a box. 

All the time Grandmother was open- 
ing trunks and finding better places for 
the boxes Wee Ann was playing with the 
spinning wheel— with her foot on the 
treadle she made the wheel go round, 
now fast, now slow, and she felt that 
Grandmother worked very quickly when 
she called Wee Ann to follow her down 
stairs. 

“You'may come back another day and 
play with the wheel,” said Grandmother, 
‘but now you mustn’t stay up here alone 
with the windows open. And the attic 
needs an airing.” 

“Did you ever spin with that spinning 
wheel, Grandmother ?”’ asked Wee Ann, 
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holding fast to the banisters and hopping 
downstairs on one foot. 

‘No, I never did,” answered Grand- 
mother MacKensie.— ‘‘ Be careful, Wee 
Ann.— But my mother spun all the linen 
for her sheets on that very wheel. I could 
n’t bear to leave it behind, so I brought 
it with me from Scotland when I came. 
Sometime I ’Il—”’ 

But Grandmother did not finish her 
sentence. Wee Ann was not listening to 
her. She had just remembered that Aunt 
Jean was to bake a cake for dinner, and 
so she was hurrying to the kitchen as fast 
as she could go. Wee Ann dearly loved 
tohelp Aunt Jean make acake. Aunt Jean 
almost always let her scrape the bowl, and 
once she had scraped nearly a whole 
spoonful of chocolate icing. 

‘There is always something nice hap- 
pening at Grandmother’s,” thought Wee 
Annas she ran downstairs to the kitchen. 
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And Wee Ann thought something very 
nice indeed had happened when the com- 
pany came. For beside Mrs. Gordon, 
who was Grandmother’s friend, there 
came Walter Gordon, a little boy seven 
years old, wholived with his grandmother 
all the year round, and so of course came 
visiting when she did. 

“He will make a good playmate for 
your Wee Ann, Jane,” said Mrs. Gordon. 

Wee Ann thought so too. But who 
was Jane? 

Wee Ann rode out to the barn with 
Uncle Jamie while Walter went upstairs 
with his grandmother. 

“Uncle Jamie,” asked Wee Ann, ‘who 
io jane?’ 

Uncle Jamie looked puzzled for a mo- 
MentancOnve said hewatilasty “lanes 
Grandmother.” 

“But I thought her name was Grand- 
mother,” said Wee Ann. 
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‘So it is,” said Uncle Jamie, “ but her 
name is Jane, too. And I call her Mother. 
You know your own mother has two 
names. You call her Mother and I call 
her Ann.” 

‘It mixed (me up,; said’ WeevAgh 
“And why do you think Walter calls his 
grandmother Nana ?”’ 

“ T think she must like the name,” said 
Uncle Jamie. 

“T like the name Grandmother best,” 
answered Wee Ann. “ Don’t you?” 

After dinner Wee Ann took Walter 
out tothe barn and showed him Dick and 
Mel and Soot and Cinders. They visited 
the pig-pen, and then went to see Cora 
Mary, the little red hen, who was grow- 
ing bigger every day and who was quite 
able now to fight for her own share of 
corn. 

Walter followed Wee Ann about and 
did not talk very much at first. He felt 
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rather strange. But when they sat down 
in the grass to shake a pebble out of 
Wee Ann’s slipper, he felt so much better 
that he showed Wee Ann how to puta 
grass blade between her thumbs and blow 
a blast upon it. They did it so often and 
they blew such deafening blasts that they 
didn’t even hear Aunt Jean when she 
called and called and called them in to 
supper. She had to come down off the 
piazza and over the grass before they 
knew that she was there at all. 

And the next morning Walter was as 
eager as was Wee Ann to go up to play 
in the attic. It had rained in the night 
and the grass was wet, so Aunt Jean led 
the way upstairs with Walter and Wee 
Ann, carrying Mary Queen of Scots, fol- 
lowing her. Aunt Jean opened the win- 
dows and the trap door. 

Then she said: ‘‘ You know, children, 
that Grandmother and Mrs. Gordon have 
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gone driving. I shall be busy downstairs 
with my sewing, soif you want anything 
come down and tell me, and I’ll run up 
now and then to see how you are getting 
along. Now, Wee Ann, promise me one 
thing. Promise me that you won’t go 
near the windows.” 

Aunt Jean knew that Wee Ann would 
keep her word, so when Wee Ann said, 
“Yes, I promise,’ and Walter said, ‘‘ Yes,”’ 
too, she went downstairs with not an- 
other thought of the windows. And as 
for the trap door, Aunt Jean forgot all 
about it; it never once entered her head. 

First Wee Ann and Walter played 
with the spinning wheel. They took 
turns making it whirl round and round 
until Walter said, ‘‘ Let’s play boat.” 

The big trunks made the nicest kind 
of boats, while the boxes were smaller 
boats, or fish, or even people swimming 
in the water. | 
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Walter was managing a sail-boat, and 
Wee Ann was rowing energetically, with 
Mary Queen of Scots sitting in her lap, 
when Walter pointed to a low box and 
called out, ‘‘See that shark! Let’s throw 
Mary Queen of Scots out to him and see 
him gobble her up.” 

“Oh,no!’’ said Wee Ann, ‘‘I would n't 
do anything to hurt Mary Queen of Scots.” 
And she shook her head at Walter. 

Walter leaned from his boat and before 
Wee Ann knew what he was doing he 
had snatched Mary Queen of Scots from 
her lap. He ran across the room with her 
and Wee Ann scrambled off her trunk 
and followed. 

‘Give her to me!” she cried. ‘‘ Give 
her to me!” 

But Walter liked to tease. He climbed 
up on the little ladder under the trap door 
and held Mary Queen of Scots just out 
of Wee Ann’s reach. 
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‘Give her to me!” cried Wee Ann an; 
grily. ““Give Mary Queen of Scots to 
me!’ And she stamped her foot. Her face 
felt on fire. 

Walter laughed provokingly. 

“She’s only a doll,” he said. 

At this Wee Ann could bear no more. 
She started up the ladder, and Walter, 
rather than give the doll to her, turned 
and threw her out of the open trap door. 
They heard Mary Queen of Scots land 
upon the roof with a thump! 

Somehow Walter climbed down the 
ladder, but not Wee Ann. Up she went 
to the very top and Walter saw her climb 
out of the trap door upon the roof itself. 
Then he turned and ran for Aunt Jean. 

Now, Uncle Jamie was very busy out 
by the barn. The day was warm and he 
stopped to rest for a moment in the door- 
way. He happened to look up, and what 
did he see but his own Wee Ann climb- 
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ing on the steep roof of the house. It 
seemed to Uncle Jamie that his heart 
stopped beating. Oh, if he could only 
get there before Wee Ann slipped and 
fell. He caught up a long piece of rope 
and ran to the house as fast as he 
could. 

Upstairs he went two steps at a time, 
meeting Aunt Jean and Walter on the 
way. Aunt Jean’s cheeks were white and 
her hands trembled. 

In the attic they listened. Nota sound. 
Had she fallen off the roof? 

Uncle Jamie climbed the ladder. At 
the top he stood still. What should he 
do? If he climbed out on the roof it might 
surprise Wee Ann and make her slip. If 
he called it might startle her. 

Uncle Jamie thought for a second and 
then he knew what to do. Whenever he 
wanted Wee Ann he would whistle just 
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one tune, ‘The Campbells are Comin’, 
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“our tune” Wee Anncalled it, and Wee 
Ann would answer him. 

So Uncle Jamie stood on the ladder 
and whistled ‘their tune.” 


“The Campbells are comin’, O ho, O ho, 
The Campbells are comin’, O ho, O ho, ”’ 


he whistled. 
Then he heard a shrill little voice that 
sang, 


“The Campbells are comin’ to bonnie Loch 
Leven, 
The Campbells are comin’, O ho, O ho.” 


Then Uncle Jamie knew that his Wee 
Ann was Safe. 

He climbed out on the sloping roof 
and there, half-way down the slope with 
her back up against the chimney, sat Wee 
Ann, holding Mary Queen of Scots in her 
arms. 

“T knew you would come and get me,” 
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said Wee Ann. “And Mary Queen of 
Scots isn’t hurt one bit.” 

Uncle Jamie tied one end of the rope 
to the top of the ladder. 

oie stimvwuece Ann.) Saidi hes 1'm 
coming for you.”’ 

So Wee Ann sat still while Uncle Jamie 
climbed down the steep roof. He brought 
the rope with him, and first he tied the 
other end about the chimney. Then he 
picked up Wee Ann and Mary Queen of 
Scots and started back to the trap door, 
holding the rope to steady himself. At 
last he reached the door and handed Wee 
Ann in to Aunt Jean, who held the little 
girl as if she would never let her go again. 

When they all started downstairs, Wee 
Ann looked around. 

“Where is Walter?” said she. And 
sure enough Walter had disappeared. 

Every one looked for him, but it was 
Wee Ann who found him hiding under 
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his bed. He thought it was all his fault, 
and so perhaps it was. 

‘ But the attic really is n’t a good place 
to play,” said Uncle Jamie. ‘‘ Now I have 
a plan—”’ 

“Oh, tell us,’’ begged Wee Ann; “tell 
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us. 
But Uncle Jamie only laughed and 
shook his head. 
“Wait and see,”’ said he. 


Chapter VIII 
The Playhouse in the Tree 
HE sun was pouring into the dining- 
room the next morning when Wee 
Ann came into breakfast. Aunt Jean stood 
in the low window putting a fresh piece 
of lettuce in Dicky the canary’s cage. 
Aunt Jean was pleasant to look at in her 
blue morning dress, and Wee Ann ran 
up behind her and gave her a hug. 
‘Your hair looks so pretty,” said Wee 
Ann. “ Just like Goldilocks in my book.” 
“Oh, thank you,” said Aunt Jean. ‘I 
ought always to standin the sun, ought n’t 
I, and then no one would ever call me ‘ Car- 
rots’ again.” 
“Why do they call you ‘Carrots’ ?” 
asked Wee Ann. ‘I never heard them.” 
‘People did when I was a little girl, 
because my hair is red,” said Aunt Jean, 
lifting Wee Ann up onto her chair. 
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Wee Ann and Walter each sat on a pile 
of big books to make them sit high enough 
at the table. 

Wee Ann was ready for a new day. 
There was always so much to see and do 
that her feet were trotting hither and 
thither and her hands were busy with 
something all day long. She looked around 
the table now with a smile. 

Across the table from her sat Walter, 
but he was not smiling this morning. His 
face looked downcast and glum. The 
day before his grandmother had scolded 
him severely when she heard of Wee Ann’s 
trip to the roof. 

“Tt was your fault, Walter,” said Mrs. 
Gordon. ‘You had no right to snatch Wee 
Ann’s doll from her, and still less right to 
throw it on the roof. I expect a boy seven 
years old to take more thought to his ac- 
tions. How would you feel if Wee Ann 
had rolled off the roof and been killed?” 
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Wy alten hung his) heady .s 1) didn't 
think,” he murmured. 

«A poor excuse,” returned his grand- 
mother. ‘A boy should always save a 
little girl from harm, instead of leading her 
into danger. I almost feel as if I should 
take you home at once.” 

Walter could scarcely believe it was 
his own ‘‘ Nana” talking to him. She had 
never spoken so to him before. He ran 
away toa dark little corner under the stairs. 
He did n’t want any one to see him cry. 

And this morning before coming down- 
stairs Mrs. Gordon had said to him, ‘‘ Re- 
member, Walter, what I told you last 
night. Be careful what you do and say 
this day, or home we go on the morning 
train.” 

Poor Walter felt so uncomfortable 
he did n’t know which way to look. He 
thought the safest thing was not to say or 
do anything at all. He wondered if every 
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oneat the table was thinking what a dread- 
ful boy he was. Uncle Jamie looked at him 
and read some of these unhappy thoughts 
in Walter’s face. 

‘‘T have an errand up street this morn- 
ing,” said Uncle Jamie, ‘and I wonder 
if Walter and Wee Ann would like to 
come with me.” 

‘A walking or a riding errand, Uncle 
Jamie?” asked Wee Ann. 

“Tt’s a walking one, this time,” said 
Uncle Jamie. ‘‘I want to go to the car- 
penter shop.” 

‘‘Now, Jamie,” said Grandmother Mac- 
Kensie with a laugh, ‘‘are you still think- 
ing of that daft scheme of yours?” 

Grandmother turned to Mrs. Gordon 
and spelled out some of the words. “‘He’s 
thinking of building a p-l-a-y-h-o-u-s-e 
in our old a-p-p-l-e t-r-e-e for these 
bairns and he wants it kept a secret.” 

Mrs. Gordon had opened her eyes wide. 


> 
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“YT never heard of such a thing before,” 
said she. 

“Don’t you think it a good idea?” 
asked Uncle Jamie. ‘‘ Pleasant and safe, 
and I don’t mean it to be elaborate. You 
will be surprised to see how simple it 
will be.” 

Wee Ann had been listening to every 
word. She did not understand the mean- 
ing of the big words, but she knew it 
meant something nice for Walter and her. 

“It’s the plan!” shecried; ‘it’s Uncle 
Jamie’s plan! Come, let’s do it now!” 

Walter and Wee Ann went up-street 
one on either side of Uncle Jamie. In the 
carpenter shop Uncle Jamie talked in a 
low voice to the master carpenter, Mr. 
Williams, while the children watched the 
other men at work. One carpenter was 
planing a boardand Wee Ann wished she 
could pick up the shavings that fell and 
play they were curls. A big bright saw in 
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the hands of another carpenter worked 
its way steadily through a thick board 
cutting itin two. There was awhole barrel 
full of nails, think of it, and hammers of 
all kinds and sizes lay scattered about. 
There were many other tools strange 
to Wee Ann and Walter. The little boy 
longed to take a hammer and pound a 
few nails, but he did n't like to ask if he 
might. 

The children heard Mr. Williams laugh 
and say, ‘‘Well, suppose I go down with 
you and look it over.” 

In front of the door stood an open 
wagon and in it were long boards, and 
nails, saw, and other tools. 

‘Jump in,” said the carpenter, ‘‘and 
I?ll take you down.” So in climbed 
Walter and Wee Ann and Uncle Jamie. 

Down the road they went, in at Uncle 
Jamie’s gate, and up the drive past the 
house. 
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‘Here she is,”’ said Uncle Jamie, point- 
ing to a broad, low apple tree that stood 
between the house and the barn. 

Mr. Williams and Uncle Jamie walked 
about the tree and talked and pointed. 
Every now and then Mr. Williams would 
laugh. 

“Tt’s the funniest thing I ever built,” 
said he, ‘“‘and I’ve built some funny 
things in my day. But I guess I can do it.” 

Then he and Uncle Jamie walked about 
the tree and measured and talked about 
floors and sides and steps. 

“Will it need a roof, do you think?” 
asked Uncle Jamie. 

“Not if we put it here,” answered the 
carpenter, pointing. ““The rain won’t come 
through those leaves and that’s all you 
care about, I’m thinking. You won’t mind 
snow and hail, will you?”? And Mr. Wil- 
liams walked off laughing. 

“T ll be back with another man,” he 
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called as he climbed into his wagon. 
“We'll try to have the contraption finished 
by night.” 

Grandmother came out and sat down 
on the back piazza to shell the peas for 
dinner. 

“Tt’s a contraption, Grandmother,” 
called Wee Ann. ‘‘ What is acontraption ? 
Mr. Williams said it was.” 

“Indeed,” said Grandmother, pushing 
the hair back from Wee Ann’s hot little 
face, ‘I should call it a bird-house, if you 
asked me.” 

‘And what kind of birds do you think 
will live in it, Walter ?”’ questioned Uncle 
Jamie. 

“T think it’s for Wee Ann and me,’ 
answered Walter happily. His face was 
beaming now. The clouds of the morn- 
ing had rolled away. 

All day the children haunted the apple 
tree and watched the carpenters at work. 
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They could scarcely tear themselves away 
to eat their dinner. 

First the carpenters lopped and cut 
until they had cleared a space not far 
from the ground in the low-spreading old 
tree. Then with hammer and nails and 
saw they laid a floor around the very tree 
itself. After the plane had done its work 
Wee Ann had all the shaving curls that 
she and Mary Queen of Scots could pos- 
sibly use, and Walter, with a stray ham- 
mer and a pocket full of nails, pounded 
sometimes his fingers and sometimes the 
nails to his heart’s content. Next came 
the sides that rose as high as Wee Ann’s 
waist, with a fancy railing on top to fin- 
ish it off. Last of all there were three lit- 
tle steps, with a hand rail, that led to the 
ground, and the playhouse in the tree was 
complete. 

No, not really complete, for the last 
thing Mr. Williams said to Uncle Jamie 
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was, “I'll have those other things here 
first thing in the morning.” 

“What other things?” asked Wee Ann. 

‘‘More surprises,’ said Walter, hold- 
ing Nana’s hand and feeling his world a 
happy place again. 

Uncle Jamie nodded. He was pleased 
with his day’s work. 

And he was still more pleased the next 

day when he saw Walter and Wee Ann’s 
happy faces. 
_ You may be sure they ran out to the 
playhouse straight from breakfast. Along 
one side ran a long bench and in the cen- 
ter stood a rough little table surrounded 
by three little chairs that had not been 
there yesterday. 

The children hurried to move over and 
make the playhouse their own. Mary 
Queen of Scots was carried over and, 
seated on one of the chairs, she watched 
the children put picture books and Wal- 
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fers picture’ puzzle on-the table. Then 
Wee Ann settled down to her sewing and 
Walter with hammer and a piece of board 
rap-a-tap-tapped like a real carpenter. 

“Walter,” said Wee Ann, ‘“let’s give 
a party.” 

“With something good to eat,” said 
Walter. 

A ‘house-warming”’ Aunt Jean called 
it when they told her about it. 

The party was to be for Uncle Jamie, 
as Grandmother and Mrs. Gordon said 
they would come another day. So when 
Uncle Jamie came in from his afternoon 
visits Wee Ann and Walter led him out 
to the playhouse. 

Good Aunt Jean! There were little 
sandwiches and cups of milk and pink 
and white cakes, all you could eat. 

“Well, this is a surprise to me,” said 
Uncle Jamie. ‘‘I never dreamed of such 
a treat.” 
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When the milk pitcher ran dry and the 
cakes were all gone, and not a single 
sandwich left on the plate, Wee Ann 
climbed up on Uncle Jamie’s lap. 

“Vou are so nice,” said Wee Ann, ten- 
derly patting Uncle Jamie’s cheek. “I 
think I’ll make my patchwork quilt for 
you instead of for Mary Queen of Scots.” 

‘So you like your house,” said Uncle 
Jamie, looking up into the leafy branches 
overhead. ‘I thought you would. It’s 
better than the attic, is n’t it? Now, Wee 
Ann,” he went on, ‘“‘ promise me some- 
thing.” 

Wee Ann looked up and nodded. She 
would promise Uncle Jamie anything he 
asked. 

‘Promise me,” said Uncle Jamie, with 
a smile, ‘‘that you won't climb up on the 
roof of this house, not until you are a 
bigger girl anyhow.” 


Chapter IX 
A New Playmate 
ALTER had gone home and Wee 
Ann was lonely. To be sure, Tom- 

my Nelson had come to spend the day, 
for his Aunt Bess was a friend of Aunt 
Jean. But after a good play with him 
Wee Ann was more lonely than ever. 

There were no little girls Wee Ann’s 
age in Carlisle Street. The big little girl 
named Louisa sometimes came to spend 
the afternoon, but that was not like hav- 
ing some one to play with all day long. 

So Aunt Jean put on her thinking-cap, 
and that is what made her ask Wee Ann 
to go driving one day with her. 

Before they started Aunt Jean put a 
little basket into the back of the carriage. 

“What is that for?’”’ asked Wee Ann 
who sat holding the reins. 
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‘For something nice,” answered Aunt 
Jean, pulling on her driving gloves. 

We eACHeSi: © 

But Aunt Jean only laughed. 

Dick jogged up hill and down hill and 
at last Aunt Jean pulled up at a little house 
by the side of the road. 

“Mrs. Ramsay lives here,” said Aunt 
Jean as she tied Dick to the hitching 
post. ‘““She knew Grandmother in Scot- 
land. She is a dear old lady, Wee Ann, 
and we are going to call on her.” 

Mrs. Ramsay stood in the doorway 
beaming at them through her gold- 
bowed spectacles. The skirt of her neat 
black dress was nearly covered by a big 
white apron, and on her head she wore a 
starched white cap with a little black bow 
in front. Afterward Aunt Jean said that 
in Scotland her cap would be called a 
“mutch.” 

Mrs. Ramsay was glad to see them. 
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She kissed Aunt Jean, and then took both 
of Wee Ann’s hands in hers and looked 
into the little girl’s face. 

‘So this is the wee lassie you told me 
aboot,” said she. “I’m thinking she fa- 
vors her dear grandmither. And ye tell 
me she would like one of my wee dugs to 
tak’ hame wi’ her for a playmate?” 

Weedugs? WeeAnnknew Mrs. Ram- 
say meant little dogs, and she looked 
eagerly about the room. Over in the cor- 
ner was a box, and in the box, lying upon 
a piece of carpet, was a black-and-white 
terrier with three little puppies beside 
her. 

Wee Ann fell on her knees by the box. 
The mother dog reached up and tried to 
lick Wee Ann’s hand. 

“Dinna fear,’ said Mrs. Ramsay. 
** Meg is trying to be friendly.” 

Meg licked Wee Ann’s hand again, and 
watched Mrs. Ramsay as she lifted the 
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three puppies out and stood them upon 
the floor. They ran round and round in 
the room, and if they tumbled down they 
picked themselves up again in a way that 
made Wee Ann laugh. She ran round 
the room with them, and by and by sat 
down on the floor and let the puppies 
climb and crawl over her, while Mrs. 
Ramsay and Aunt Jean visited together. 
Two of the puppies were white with black 
spots, but the third was all white save 
for one black ear. Wee Ann thought he 
was the prettiest, and he was full of fun, 
too. He liked to roll over and over, and 
if he tumbled one of his brothers down 
on the way, so much the better. 

After a little Mrs. Ramsay brought out 
a loaf of her Scotch shortbread and a 
pitcher of milk, so Wee Ann went out- 
side with Aunt Jean to pump a basin of 
water to wash off the kisses of the puppy 
dogs before eating. She pumped the water 
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herself; it was not hard to move the long 
handle up and down. 

“And now,” said Aunt Jean a little 
later, ‘‘we must be going. Are you sure 
you can spare us one of your puppies, 
Mrs. Ramsay ?”’ 

‘‘T’m only too glad to find such a good 
mistress as this little lassie will be,” an- 
swered Mrs. Ramsay, with her hand on 
Wee Ann’s head. “And which one will 
ye have, Wee Ann? Choose for yoursel’.”’ 

Wee Ann had already made up her 
mind. She pointed to the little white dog 
with one black ear. ‘‘ That one, please,” 
said she. 

“You've chosen Toby,” said Mrs. 
Ramsay. ‘And a good choice too. He’s 
not one to be homesick for his mither.”’ 

So Aunt Jean brought in the little 
basket from the carriage and Toby was 
popped inside. He must have been tired 
after his romping, for he snuggled his 
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nose down between his paws and fell fast 
asleep. 

He sleptalmost all the way home. Wee 
Ann held the basket on her lapand scarcely 
took her eyes off him she was so delighted 
with her new playfellow. 

She wanted his basket placed beside 
her bed at night, but Grandmother said, 
‘No, the place for Toby to sleep is in the 
kitchen.” 

But the first thing in the morning Toby 
came trotting up to Wee Ann’s room, and 
all day long they played together in and 
out of the house. Wee Ann was not so 
lonely now. She had some one to run and 
romp and play with her as often as she 
wished. Even when Wee Ann sat quietly 
sewing, Toby would roll her spools of 
thread up and down the playhouse floor 
and sometimes chew the bits of silk for the 
patchwork quilt if Wee Ann were not 
looking. 
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And Toby followed Wee Ann every- 
where she went. He did not want her out 
of his sight. Whenever Wee Ann went 
where Toby could not go, Toby had to 
be shut tightly in the kitchen where he 
would scratch and whine until he forgot 
his troubles in a nap. 

One Sunday Wee Ann went to church 
as usual with Grandmother and Aunt 
Jean. Uncle Jamie had to visit a sick man 
far out in the country so he couldn't go 
with them, and he promised to watch 
Toby and shut him in the kitchen before 
he left. 

Wee Ann liked to go to church. She 
liked to walk between Grandmother and 
Aunt Jean carrying her blue parasol and 
her fan with flowers painted on it; it made 
her feel almost grown-up. 

In church she sat very still, and when 
she was tired of listening she looked at 
her picture book of Bible stories that was 
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left all the week in the pew with the hymn 
books and Psalters. Wee Ann never tired 
of looking at Moses in the Bulrushes, and 
the Infant Samuel, and Noah setting sail 
in the Ark. She would take hurried peeps 
at Daniel in the Lion’s Den or the Chil- 
dren in the Fiery Furnace, while shivers 
ran up and down her back. Once in a 
great while Wee Ann took a little nap. 
But she was wide awake this Sunday 
morning, sitting very straight in the high 
pew when somebody came trotting up the 
church aisle. This somebody wore for a 
Sunday suit the same one he wore every 
day, white with a touch of black. It was 
the first time this somebody had ever been 
in church. The people all stared, some of 
them smiled, and one little boy laughed 
aloud. For who should it be but Toby? 
He trotted straight up to Grandmoth- 
er’'s pew, squeezed past Aunt Jean and 
tried to jump up beside Wee Ann. Down 
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he fell with a thump, so Aunt Jean, her 
face very red, picked him up and sat 
him down hard beside his little mistress. 
Grandmother and Aunt Jean were glad 
church was almost over. One more hymn, 
the benediction, and then they could go 
home. 

They rose to sing the hymn. In the 
scotch Church of Carlisle Street they had 
no organ. The leader of the singing blew 
upon his pitch pipe to find the right note, 
and the people followed him as he sang. 


“The Lord my shepherd is; 
I shall be well supplied,” 
sang the people. 
‘Wow! wow! wow!” sang Toby. He 
wanted to do his part. 
*“‘Since He is mine and I am His, 
What can I want beside.” 


The congregation finished their hymn, 
but Toby never finished his, for Wee 
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Ann had given him a smart tap upon the 
nose, and had then put her hand over his 
mouth so that he could n’t sing if he tried. 
But Toby did n’t want to sing unless it 
pleased Wee Ann. He had only been 
trying to be agreeable. So he looked 
patiently up at his little mistress and 
cheerfully beat his stubby tail upon the 
cushions of the pew. 

Grandmother and Aunt Jean hurried 
out of church with Wee Ann carrying 
Toby. When they were nearly home 
Grandmother began to laugh, and Aunt 
Jean laughed, and then Wee Ann knew 
that she might laugh too. She hadn’t 
been quite sure until then whether it was 
all a joke or a disgrace. But she knew 
now, and Toby seemed to know too, for 
he began to leap up and down in Wee 
Ann’s arms and try to lick her face with 
his rough little tongue. 

“It’s my opinion,” said Grandmother, 
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wiping tears of laughter from her eyes, 
“that Uncle Jamie forgot to shut Toby 
in the kitchen.” 

And that proved to be the truth. 

After Wee Ann had gone to bed that 
night she called to Uncle Jamie to please 
bring her a drink of water. She was n’t 
very sure that she wanted the drink, but 
she knew she wanted to see Uncle Jamie. 

“Was n’tit funny about Toby?” asked 
she, as Uncle Jamie came into the room. 

“Tt makes me think of Mary had a 
little lamb,” said Uncle Jamie, sitting 
down on the side of the bed. That was 
one thing that made Uncle Jamie so nice. 
He did just what you wanted him to do 
without making you ask. 

“Say it for me,” commanded Wee Ann. 

So Uncle Jamie said, 

** Wee Ann had a little dog, 
His hair was white as snow, 


And everywhere that Wee Ann went, 
The dog was sure to go.” 
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‘He followed her to church one day, 
A funny thing to do, 
He trotted up the aisle and went 
Straight into Wee Ann’s pew.” 


“Ts that all?” murmured Wee Ann. 
“No, but this is,’ answered Uncle 
Jamie. 


“ He tried to sing, but stopped at once, 
When Wee Ann told him ‘ No,’ 
He was as good as any child 
Who to the church doth go.” 


«“That’s beautiful, Uncle Jamie,” said 
Wee Ann sleepily. 

“Thank you, Wee Ann,” said Uncle 
Jamie with a laugh. “I’m glad you 
think so. I don’t believe any one else 
would. Good-night!’’ And Uncle Jamie 
tiptoed out of the room, but he needn’t 
have been so careful to be quiet for Wee 
Ann was sound asleep. 


Chapter X 
A Scotch Thistle 
EE ANN woke up out of sorts. I 
don’t know why, and she didn’t 
know why, but the truth was— she was 
cross. 

At the breakfast table she scowled at 
her bowl of porridge until Grandmother, 
who was trying to ward off a headache, 
said, ‘‘Eat your breakfast, Wee Ann. 
Suppose your face should freeze that 
way.” 

“Remember Bumps,” put in Uncle 
Jamie slyly. 

But Wee Ann wouldn’t smile. 

She didn’t love any one in the world 
but Mary Queen of Scots, and Mary 
Queen of Scots was not to be found. 
Wee Ann hunted for her upstairs and 
downstairs, and at last the only place left 
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to look for her was in Uncle Jamie’s 
office. 

Now Wee Ann knew that she must 
not go into the office when Uncle Jamie 
was busy, and she was almost sure that 
Mary Queen of Scots was not in there. 
But this morning she did not care. 

“Tt’s only to look for Mary Queen of 
Scots,’ said Wee Ann to herself. ‘“‘ Uncle 
Jamie won’t mind.” 

But when Wee Ann opened the office 
door and walkedin, Uncle Jamie did mind. 
He was winding a bandage round a man’s 
finger, but he put down his work, and 
taking Wee Ann’s hand led her to the 
door. 

“T came for Mary Queen of Scots,” 
murmured Wee Ann. 

Uncle Jamie did not listen to her. 

Co }.to Aunt) ean: isaid hewitt 
ask her to keep you out of the office 
when I am busy.” 
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Wee Ann did not like to be treated 
this way. She turned and kicked the 
door, but you may be sure it was such a 
soft little kick that Uncle Jamie did not 
hear it. 

Do you think Wee Ann went to Aunt 
Jean with Uncle Jamie’s message? Not 
at all. She felt crosser than ever as she 
crept upstairs. She heard Aunt Jean rat- 
tling dishes in the kitchen and she did 
not want to meet her just then. 

Outside her grandmother’s door she 
stopped and peeped in. Grandmother's 
headache was so much worse that she 
had gone to bed. If Wee Ann had been 
like herself she would have felt sorry for 
Grandmother and have been as quiet as 
a mouse. But to-day Wee Ann was 
not one bit like herself. The door was 
almost closed, and Wee Ann looked in 
the crack and saw Grandmother lying 
on the bed in the darkened room. She 
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put out her hand and pushed the door so 
that it swung back and struck the bed. 

“Tt’s the wind,” said Grandmother 
faintly. She pushed the door so that it 
swung to again just as it had been be- 
fore. 

Wee Ann gave it a second push, harder 
than the first, and. then she fan wane 
knew Grandmother would get out of bed 
and close the door tight, and she did not 
mean to be near Grandmother’ s room 
when that happened. 

Downstairs she went to the kitchen 
and found Aunt Jean stirring a big kettle 
full of fruit on the fire. She was making 
peach marmalade. 

‘Oh, let mestir!” cried Wee Ann; “let 
me stir!’’ And she pushed between Aunt 
Jean and the stove. 

‘No, indeed, Wee Ann,” answered 
Aunt Jean. “I’ve never made this be- 
fore without Grandmother, and I’m not 
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at all sure how to do it. Run out to the 
playhouse like a good girl; you have left 
Mary Queen of Scots there. And I will 
give you a little dish of marmalade for 
your dinner.” 

“No,” said Wee Ann crossly, ‘I don’t 
want to be a good girl.” 

“Indeed, I don’t think you do,” an- 
swered Aunt Jean. The marmalade was 
boiling and bubbling and Aunt Jean was 
stirring hard. 

This made Wee Ann very angry. She 
wanted to say something dreadful to 
Aunt Jean, so she called out ‘Carrots! 
Carrots!” 

Aunt Jean stared at her, and just that 
minute the marmalade boiled up and 
burned Aunt Jean’s arm. This was too 
much. 

She caught Wee Ann and gave her a 
shake. Tears of pain were in her kind 
blue eyes. 
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“T’m sorry I shook you, Wee Ann,” 
she said, “but I’m glad I’ve given you 
a shaking.” 

And Wee Ann knew just what she 
meant. 

Then Aunt Jean ran for the sweet oil 
to put upon her burn, and Wee Ann ran 
wildly out of doors; she didn’t know 
where. 

On the doorstep she tripped over Toby, 
and down she went in a heap. But she 
was up ina minute, and with Toby at her 
heels, went running back of the house, past 
the barn, through the meadow, under the 
fence, and out upon a road she thought 
she had never seen before. It was the 
“back road’ and Wee Ann had been on 
it many times, but never before alone with 
Toby. The road was rough and stony, 
and it led uphill, but Wee Ann pushed 
on until she heard a yelp of pain from 
Toby. Perhaps a big stone had rolled on 
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him, perhaps a sharp stone had cut him. 
At any rate, Toby was limping along on 
three legs, holding the fourth little foot up 
off the ground in a most pitiful manner. 

Wee Ann lifted him in her arms and 
sat down by the side of the road to 
cry. 

“For what else can I do?” thought 
Wee Ann. “ Nobody loves me, not Grand- 
mother, nor Aunt Jean, nor Uncle Jamie, 
and Toby won't love me now that I have 
let him hurt his foot.’ And the tears 
rolled down her cheeks. 

Foolish little Wee Ann! all because 
she woke up cross that morning. 

Down the rocky road came an auto- 
mobile, and in the automobile sat Uncle 
Jamie. He was n't at all surprised to see 
Wee Ann. Perhaps he had run up the 
“back road” that same way when he was 
a little boy. 

But Wee Ann was surprised to see 
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Uncle Jamie. She thought she was miles 
and miles from home and perhaps would 
never see any one she knew again. 

But Uncle Jamie was very kind, though 
he didn't talk at all. He brushed the dirt 
off Wee Ann’s knees where she had fallen 
down, and he was sorry about Toby’s 
foot. Wee Ann felt worse and worse. 
The lump in her throat was so big she 
could n’t speak. And when Uncle Jamie 
lifted her up to put her in the automobile 
She threw her arms about his neck and 
cried and cried and cried. Then she felt 
better, and she told Uncle Jamie all about 
it and, do you know, Uncle Jamie under- 
Stood it all. 

“It’s been a horrid day, has n't it?” 
said Uncle Jamie. ‘‘Grandmother’s head- 
ache is worse, and Aunt Jean has burned 
her arm, and Toby has hurt his foot, and 
my feelings have been hurt because you 
did what you knew I would n't like.” 
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Jamie was! 

“When people act like that,’ went 
on Uncle Jamie, ‘‘sometimes it is be- 
cause they are just like sick people. 
And sick people have to go to bed. So 
the thing for you to do, Wee Ann, is to 
go to bed, and when you wake up, I be- 
lieve you will be well again.” 

So when they reached home, Uncle 
Jamie helped Wee Ann to bed, and he 
could do it as well as Grandmother or 
Aunt Jean or any one else. 

And Wee Ann was so tired with her 
morning that she fell fast asleep. 

She slept a long time and when she 
woke the house was very quiet. 

Wee Ann pattered out into Grand- 
mother’s room. No Grandmother. Down- 
stairs she went in her night gown, and 
there rocking on the porch all alone sat 
Grandmother. Her face was pale, but her 
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head was better, and she held out her arms 
when she saw Wee Ann. How comfort- 
able her broad shoulder was! Wee Ann 
nestled down and told Grandmother all 
about the day, and strange to say Grand- 
mother seemed to understand as well as 
did Uncle Jamie. 

“When I was a little girl and felt that 
way,’ said Grandmother, “they used to 
say, ‘Jane is in a bad temper again,’ and 
my mother taught me a verse to cure 
me, and now I’m going to teach it to 
you.” 

So Grandmother taught Wee Ann this 
Verse: 

‘Bad temper, go! 

You never can stay with me. 
Bad temper, go! 

You and I can never agree, 

For I am always kind and good, 

And gentle try to be. 
Bad temper, go! 

You never can stay with me.” 


««When [ was a little girl and felt that way,’’ said Grandmother 
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And I believe Wee Ann will always 
remember this verse even when she grows 
to be as old as Grandmother herself. And 
many a time it will save her from a bad 
temper. 

But this afternoon when she could say 
it without a single mistake Grandmother 
picked her up and went into the house. 

“ First we ‘ll be dressed,” said Grand- 
mother, ‘‘and then we ll see about hav- 
ing some peach marmalade for tea.” 


Chapter XI 
Surprises 

HE next day Wee Ann had an 

idea. It must have been the little 
red mark on Aunt Jean’s arm that gave 
it to her. It made Wee Ann feel very 
badly to see the burn, and she kissed 
Aunt Jean’sarm and gave her a hug, and 
just then the idea popped into her head. 

So Wee Ann went to look for Uncle 
Jamie to tell him her plan, and there he 
was in the driveway almost ready to 
Start off in the automobile upon his morn- 
ing calls. 

“Wait!” called Wee Ann, flying down 
the path. ‘“‘ Wait, Uncle Jamie, I want to 
whisper in your ear.” 

So Uncle Jamie leaned down, and Wee 
Ann whispered, ‘‘I want to give presents, 
and I haven't any presents to give.” 
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“Presents for whom?” asked Uncle 
Jamie. 

“ For Aunt Jean and Grandmother and 
for you, too,’ answered Wee Ann. 

“Oh, I don’t need a present,” said 
Uncle Jamie. ‘I’m going to have the 
patchwork quilt when it’s finished. Go 
put your hat on, and we'll see what we 
can do about presents. I have to go to 
town this morning, anyway.” 

When Wee Ann came back there sat 
Toby onthe seat. His foot was still sore, 
so he was glad of a ride. He welcomed 
Wee Ann beside him by wagging his 
stubby tail and barking. 

Wee Ann was glad to have Toby go 
with them. He was company for her 
when Uncle Jamie stopped at the differ- 
ent houses to make his calls. 

But at last Uncle Jamie had finished 
his work and was ready to go to town. 

Town seemed a big and bewildering 
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place to Wee Ann. There were so many 
streets and stores and people. But Uncle 
Jamie knew just where to go. He drove 
up before a shop that showed harness 
and whips in the window. What could 
they buy there? 

“T thought you would like a present 
for Toby,” said Uncle Jamie, helping 
Wee Ann and Toby out of the auto- 
mobile. 

“Not a whip,” said Wee Ann, look- 
ing in the shop window. ‘‘ Toby does n't 
need a whip.” 

‘No, indeed, not a whip,” said Uncle 
Jamie, leading the way into the store. 
‘But don’t you think he needs a collar ?”’ 

Of course he did, only Wee Ann 
had n’t thought of it. They chose a pretty 
little collar with a shiny plate on it for 
Toby’s name, and the man said it would 
be all ready for them if they would come 
back in half an hour. Wee Ann was de- 
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lighted with it, even more than was Toby, 
who squirmed and wiggled about when 
it was tried on. 

Then Wee Ann and Uncle Jamie and 
Toby went to a store that had a big red 
sign with gold letters that said — 


The Surprise Store. 
Everything 5, 10, and 25 cents. 


Of course Wee Ann and Toby could n’t 
read the sign, but it told Uncle Jamie 
that this was the store he was looking 
for. 

“Now, Wee Ann,” said he, ‘‘ choose 
anything you like for your presents.” 

Wee Ann walked about and walked 
about and looked at everything. There 
were somany bright and beautiful things 
that it was hard to make up one’s mind. 
But at last she made her choice, and with 
her arms full went to Uncle Jamie, who 
was talking by the door. 
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“This is for Aunt Jean,” said Wee 
Ann, ‘‘because she writes so many let- 
ters to her friend in the war.” 

It was a box of writing-paper with a 
red, white, and blue American flag stamped 
on every sheet. 

“Aunt Jean will like that,” said Uncle 
Jamie. “That was thoughtful of you, 
Wee Ann.” 

“JT don’t know which of these to take 
for Grandmother.” 

Wee Ann held up an egg-beater. You 
grind a little handle, a wheel turns round, 
and the egg-beater beats very fast. Wee 
Ann thought she would enjoy doing it 
herself. On the other hand, she admired 
a blue velvet pin-cushion fastened in a 
little silver slipper. 

“Which would you take, Uncle Jamie?” 
asked Wee Ann. 

Uncle Jamie thought hard for a mo- 
ment. Then he said, ‘‘I’d take the egg- 
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beater ; just think what good cake it will 
make.” So Wee Ann chose the egg- 
beater. 

‘And this is for you,” said Wee Ann. 
i ltS so pretty.’ 

It was a gay handkerchief with little 
boys and girls in pink and blue, holding 
hands and dancing round the edge. 

“Oh, thank you,” said Uncle Jamie; 
“thank you. May I put it in my pocket 
now ?” 

‘No, no,’ said Wee Ann. ‘I’m going 
to surprise you when we get home. I’m 
going to surprise everybody.” 

Even Toby was not allowed a peep at 
his new collar with ‘Toby MacKensie”’ 
on the shiny plate. 

When they reached home, Grand- 
mother shook a letter at Uncle Jamie 
from the side window. 

‘‘ Read this,” she called, her face beam- 


ing. 
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But Wee Ann could scarcely wait a 
minute. Uncle Jamie read the letter while 
Wee Ann gathered everybody on the 
porch and made them sit down. 

‘This is for you, Grandmother,” — and 
Wee Ann handed her the knobby bundle. 

“For me?’ said Grandmother. ‘* Why 
is this? Is it my birthday ?” 

Wee Ann laughed. ‘‘ No,” said she; 
“it’s a surprise. I have a surprise for 
every one.” 

Grandmother untied her bundle, and 
when she saw the egg-beater, she was just 
as pleased as Wee Ann wanted her to 
be. 

“Think of the cakes I can make for 
you all,” said Grandmother. 

“And this is for Aunt Jean because 
she writes so many letters,’ said Wee 
Ann. 

‘And when you go home, shall I write 
you a letter on it?” asked Aunt Jean, ad- 
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miring the American flag. ‘‘This paper is 
beautiful, Wee Ann, but why do I have 
a present ?”’ 

‘‘Because it’s a surprise. I love sur- 
prises.” And Wee Ann held up her last 
parcel. 

“This is for Uncle Jamie. He’s seen 
it, but he’s going to be surprised all over 
again, are n’t you?” 

Wee Ann watched Uncle Jamie closely 
as he took the paper off his present. 

‘For me?” said Uncle Jamie, as sur- 
prised as Wee Ann could wish. ‘‘ What 
can it be? A handkerchief, I declare. Do 
put it in my pocket for me, Wee Ann, and 
be sure it shows.” 

Wee Ann put the gay handkerchief 
in Uncle Jamie’s pocket with the ends 
standing up so that any one might see 
the little boys and girls in pink and blue 
dancing round the edge. 

‘Now, Grandmother,” said Uncle 
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Jamie, ‘‘since Wee Ann likes surprises 
so well, suppose you tell her yours.” 

Grandmother smiled and nodded. 

“Another surprise?” cried Wee Ann, 
looking around. ‘‘ Where is it?” 

“Home with Mother,’ answered 
Grandmother. ‘And its name is Jock.” 

“My Uncle Jock?” asked Wee Ann. 
“Has he come home from war?” And 
her eyes grew big and round. 

‘No, not your Uncle Jock,” said Grand- 
mother. ‘‘Can’t you guess?” 

Wee Ann shook her head. 

“Your brother Jock,” said Grand- 
mother. ‘“‘ A baby brother.” 

‘“Mine? cried Wee Ann. “Minera 
Baby ? I must go straight home and see 
him.” And Wee Ann put on her hat that 
she had taken off. 

“You won't have to go home to see 
the baby,” said Aunt Jean, laughing. 
“Your mother and the baby are coming 
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here to see us. Take off your hat and 
Stay a little longer, Wee Ann.” 

‘“My mother and my baby are coming 
to see us,’”’ repeated Wee Ann. 

She was so pleased she felt she must 
hug somebody, so she threw her arms 
round Grandmother’s neck and gave her 
a squeeze. 

“And that’s another surprise isn’t 
it? Oh, how I do love surprises!” said 
Wee Ann. 


Chapter XII 
Wee Ann Goes Home 

T seemed to Wee Ann a long time 

before her mother and the baby came 
to pay the promised visit. 

“The baby is too young to travel,” 
said Grandmother. 

But at last the day came when Aunt 
Jean said: ‘“‘ They are coming this morn- 
ing, Wee Ann. Uncle Jamie and I are 
going to the station, and you must be 
ready to wave when we come up over 
the hill.” 

So Grandmother and Aunt Jean and 
Wee Ann stood on the porch and waved 
their handkerchiefs as the train came 
through the valley, and then Aunt Jean 
and Uncle Jamie rode to the station in 
the automobile. This was in honor of 
Jock, Wee Ann thought, for it was only 
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a step to the station and Wee Ann her- 
self always walked. 

Grandmother sat on the porch, and 
Wee Ann with her handkerchief stood 
ready at the gate. 

Over the hill came the automobile, with 
Mother waving from the back seat. Oh, 
how good it was to see her again! And 
Aunt Jean was holding the baby as care- 
fully as if he were made of glass. 

Wee Ann was so excited that she 
hopped up and down where she stood, 
but then every one else was excited too; 
that is, every one except Jock, who slept 
soundly through it all. They all stared 
at him, and Grandmother lifted him, and 
Wee Ann softly touched his tiny hand, 
Bupestulan| Ockusiept, 7° oes, her never 
wake up?” asked Wee Ann in a whis- 
per. 

“Wait until you hear him cry,” an- 
swered her mother with a smile. 
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And at last Jock opened his eyes, blue 
eyes like Wee Ann’s, and opened his 
mouth, too, in a yawn. Wee Ann peeped 
in quickly. 

‘‘No teeth,” said she, ‘‘and no hair, 
but I like him.” 

‘So do I,” said her mother, ‘and by 
and by, when he has teeth and hair, 
there will be just that much more to like.” 

When Wee Ann saw Jock have his 
bath she liked him better than ever. He 
squirmed, and wriggled, and laughed, and 
slipped about like a little frog. 

And whenever Wee Ann stuck her fin- 
ger inside his hand, Jock held it tightly. 

‘‘Tt’s because he likes me,” said Wee 
Ann proudly, ‘he likes to hold my hand.” 

Wee Ann heard Jock cry, too. 

“Yah! Yah! Yah!” he wouldcry over 
and over and over until he was quite red 
in the face. 

One day Mother went driving and left 
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Aunt Jean and Wee Ann to take care of 
Jock. Suddenly Jock began to cry. What 
could be the matter ? There were no pins 
pricking him and surely he didn’t have 
a pain. Aunt Jean trotted him on her 
knee and he cried harder than ever. Wee 
Ann jumped up and down and clapped her 
hands to amuse him, but still he cried 
on. Aunt Jean put him on his pillows 
and walked away hoping he would stop, 
but no —he flung out his arms and stif- 
fened his body in a rage. 

Then Wee Ann said to Aunt Jean, 
“Play music for him, Aunt Jean. Play 
the song about Jock.” 

Aunt Jean was willing by that time to 
do anything, so she sat down at the piano 
and played ‘‘ Jock o’ Hazeldean,” a song 
Wee Ann had heard many times and 
knew well; and, would you believe it, 
Jock MacKensie stopped crying, yawned 
once or twice, and then fell fast asleep. 
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“T knew it,” whispered Wee Ann, as 
she and Aunt Jean tiptoed out on the 
porch. ‘‘That’s Jock’s song and now we 
can stop him whenever he cries. Can't 
we, Uncle Jamie?” 

Uncle Jamie had been watching them 
through the window, and he only laughed 
and shook his head. 

“You can try it,” said he; “I would 
n't be too sure.” 

These were busy days for Wee Ann. 
She and Mother and Jock were going 
home soon, so there was a last drive with 
Dick, and a last party in the playhouse, 
and a last long ride in the automobile. 

Then came the very last day of all. 

Wee Ann went to the barn and said 
good-bye to Dick and watched him eat a 
carrot and a lump of sugar for a parting 
present. She cuddled Soot and Cinders 
in her neck and kissed their pink noses. 
She waved to them as she went past to 
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the pig-pen, but they fell to washing their 
faces as if they didn’t know that Wee 
Ann was going home. The pigs came run- 
ning to have their backs scratched, and 
grunted and squealed affectionately with 
their noses thrust between the sides of 
the pen. 

“They care,” thought Wee Ann, who 
had been a little hurt at the indifference 
of the cats. 

Mel was out in the pasture, but Wee 
Ann squeezed through the bars and 
rubbed Mel’s nose and whispered good- 
bye in her ear. 

She did not go down to the poultry 
yard, for Cora Mary had disappeared and 
neither Grandmother nor Aunt Jean nor 
Uncle Jamie had anything to say about 
her disappearance, and Wee Ann noticed 
they always talked about something else 
when she mentioned Cora Mary’s name. 

After dinner Wee Ann straightened 
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Mary Queen of Scots’ Glengarry bonnet 
and they were ready to start. 

It was hard to say good-bye to Toby. 
He was to stay at Grandmother's until 
Wee Ann came again. He barked and 
kissed Wee Ann’s cheek with his tongue, 
and when Grandmother, after giving Wee 
Ann along hug, picked him up in her arms 
and held him, Toby seemed to know Wee 
Ann was going to leave him. He whined 
and cried and struggled to be free until 
he had to be shut tightly in the kitchen. 

At the station Wee Ann held Uncle 
Jamie round the neck. 

‘‘Come soon to see me,’’ she whispered 
in his ear, ‘‘and I'll finish the patchwork 
quilt for you. Maybe for Christmas.” 

So Uncle Jamie promised to come soon, 
and then he helped Mother and Jock and 
Wee Ann and Aunt Jean on the train. 
Aunt Jean was going home with them to 
make a little visit. 
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When Wee Ann reached home she ran 
from room to room, so glad to be home 
that she thought she would never go away 
again. There sat her dear Jumbo and 
Sandy on the little table by her bed where, 
if she liked, she could reach out and feel 
them in the night. Mary Queen of Scots 
was left with them to tell all the happenings 
of the summer, while Wee Ann ran into 
her mother’s bedroom. There stooda little 
white crib that Wee Ann had not seen 
before. 

‘“‘Jock’s bed,” said Aunt Jean, and she 
picked up Wee Ann and put her in the 
crib. 

‘“T’m the baby,” said Wee Ann, laugh- 
ing. And she cried, ‘‘ Yah! Yah!” justlike 
Jock. 

Then out she scrambled and went to 
the window to watch for Father. Before 
long, up the street he came, smiling and 
waving at Wee Ann in the window. 
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Downstairs she went in a hurry —do 
you remember how Wee Ann went down- 
stairs in a hurry? —and flung open the 
door before Father could put his key in 
the lock. 

“T’ve come home!” cried Wee Ann 
as her Father caught her up in his arms, 
‘and I’ve so much to tell you. About 
Toby and Walter and my red stockings 
and about ever so many things. You know 
about Jock, don’t you? I’ve had a lovely 
time away, Father, but I’m so glad to 
be home. 

“And I’m not the baby any more. 
Jock’s the baby, and I’m to go to school 
next week, Mothersays, sonow I’m a big 
girl, Father,” said little Wee Ann. 


THE END 
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